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Policy Studies in Teacher Education 


Richard Wisniewski 
College of Education 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37996 


Introduction 


Educational historians may describe the 1980s as a turning point in American public 
education. Never before have as many groups issued reports on the quality of education. 

Sometimes in concert but more often in reaction to the reports, educators appear to be 
increasingly involved in policy formulation. Hopefully, the increased level of involvement will 
result in additional scholarly analyses of policy issues. Studies of educational policy, however, 
tend to be distant from the political fray that characterizes the forging of policy. As educators 
with a commitment to scholarly dispassion, it is appropriate that our work be as objective as 
possible. Our efforts also include visions of what ought to be. We essentially offer white papers 
that only tangentially deal with education’s Realpolitik. 

The most intriguing policy analyses reveal the helter-skelter ways by which policy is often 
formed. It is a political process involving winners, losers and bystanders. It is a process that 
only partially includes careful analyses of options. The seeking of solutions, of quick fixes, 
runs roughshod over thoughtful analyses provided by policy specialists. I am not suggesting 
that we abrogate this role. On the contrary, objective and visionary analyses are needed as 
never before. 

Our understanding of how policies are forged will be enhanced, however, as investigative 
reporting of educational matters becomes more common. We will become far better analysts as 
we learn from actors in the drama, from participant observers, how policies are actually 
shaped. As in all aspects of education, we need ethnographic studies of what is happening in the 
board rooms and trenches of the reform movement. 

Formal papers, legislation and the rhetoric of advocates and opponents are insufficient for an 
understanding of how and why certain ideas triumph over others. They do not reveal how 
policies impact life in classrooms. Our understandings are superficial, often reduced to test 
results and evaluations that skirt political issues. One can only suggest that the creation of 
policy is far more erratic and cluttered than most academic treatises would suggest. 


The Reform of Teacher Education 


The quality of public education is inseparable from the quality of teacher preparation. While 
criticisms of teacher education, valid, misguided or malicious, have a long history, calls for the 
reform of teacher preparation have seldom come from as many quarters. 

This issue of the Journal of Thought focuses on the issues that characterize the educational 
reform movement as they relate to teacher education. Most of the contributors are deans or 
professors of education; one author is the superintendent of a major school system. Each author 
offers a perspective on the challenges before teacher educators. They offer realistic insights 
into the complex world of teacher preparation. 

To state that any phenomenon is complex can be interpreted as a rationalization for the status 
quo. Yet, complexity is the common denominator of any profession. The maze of channels that 
make up institutions provide many avenues of escape from individual or role accountability. 
Merely stating that teacher education is complicated, with deeply entrenched practices and 
traditions, is insufficient. The central question is how can differences be made in those 
practices and traditions? 

The essays that follow reflect the enormity of effort needed to improve teacher preparation. 
The authors speak directly to a range of issues. They do so realistically. At the same time, a 
thread of what is possible—of what can be done—permeates their articles. 


The Involvement of Educators in Policy Formulation 


Like other contributions to the literature, these essays are only partially significant because 
of the ideas expressed. They also are of consequence because they represent a growing body of 
work in this field. As never before, scholars and practitioners are grappling with policies 
related to the future of public education. The fact that the issues are matters of widespread 
public and professional discourse is a milestone in the history of American education. A forest 
is emerging where once there were but a few trees. 





A literature on educational politics and policy has been developing for decades, of course. 
Some schools of education have departments of policy studies. Governmental and private 
agencies periodically issue policy statements. The American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, but one example, has been in the forefront of policy issues facing teacher 
education. This work has been restricted to a relatively small number of scholars, however. 
Like most activities in the fragmented world of education, policy studies is an area of 
specialization. Given the complexity of issues, specialization is needed. 

Policy formation, as distinct from policy studies, is not as specialized an activity. As more 
persons and agencies become involved, policy formation is becoming less of a spectator sport. 
In recent years, a growing number of deans and professors have become involved in forging 
education policies. They have worked with legislatures, governors, professional associations 
and commissions. There is growing recognition that, to survive, teacher educators must 
become involved in the formation of policy related to their calling, particularly in their home 
states. 

While the level of involvement appears to be growing, this fact does not suggest that teacher 
educators control the policies that affect their work. Far from it. Attending meetings and 
presenting views is not necessarily evidence of political power or efficacy. Token levels of 
professional involvement are easy to identify. Participation for the sake of turf protection is 
another well-established rite. Whatever the involvement, many professors now recognize that 
they are stakeholders in a volatile process. By their involvement, they may be able to influence 
the policies emanating from the hurly-burly world of educational politics. 


Other Stakeholders 


Merely citing other stakeholders involved in education is sufficient to underscore the 
shifting, transient nature of policy formation and implementation. At the heart of the process is 
the changing role of the federal government, so dramatically different from the masssive 
investments of the 1960s. Noting the direct linkage between the Sputnik hysteria and the 
passage of the National Defense Education Act is sufficient to underscore the point. Over the 
past decade, the shift from direct intervention to major cutbacks in federal aid has placed a 
growing burden for improving education on the states. 

As a result, governors have emerged as key stakeholders. A number of them have made 
education (including teacher education) their highest priority. While governors may have the 
spotlight, key legislators are also highly active in state level policy formation. The influence of 
selected governors within their states and even nationally has been deeply felt by educators, 
particularly in states that have enacted reform legislation. 

Teachers are involved in policy formation through their national associations. The leaders of 
the National Education Association and the American Federation of Teachers are highly visible 
in debating policy choices. The affiliates of the two associations are often active in state level 
conflicts over policy. A full range of national associations representing specific subject areas 
are also involved, e.g. special and vocational education. Such groups struggle not to lose hard 
won gains for their constituents. 

Other stakeholders are involved or are seeking to become involved, including school boards, 
chambers of commerce, parental groups, foundations, and so on. In this process, groups jockey 
for position and seek outlets for their goals. Various groups form coalitions. A given series of 
actions and reactions among the stakeholders forge or weaken these coalitions. The un- 
derstandings and compromises that characterize all political processes are easily unraveled by 
distrust and miscommunication. The babble of many individuals and associations make 
common causes difficult to achieve. 

Noting even an incomplete list of stakeholders and the process of political give-and-take 
reveals the enormity of efforts needed to improve education. As more than one governor has 
commented, achieving consensus on educational matters is perhaps the most difficult task 
undertaken by a politician. Consensus is difficult to achieve in other professions, of course, but 
the scope of public education compounds the process. The vast number of persons involved in 
and affected by education makes it a difficult arena in which to forge policy. Examples of the 
right hand not knowing what the left is doing abound in this cauldron. 


Implementing Policies 


Even when consensus is reached and legislation enacted, implementing new policies in a 
multitude of school districts is an endless task. The flow of information and of decision making 
in thousands of school systems with their autonomous boards and superintendents, not to 


mention hundreds of colleges and universities preparing teachers, is still another phenomenon 
to behold. 
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The situation of teacher preparation is but one part of this puzzle. Large research-oriented 
universities with a hundred or more education professors work within the same certification 
codes guiding the efforts of small colleges with only two or three persons preparing teachers. 
Only about half of the approximately 1200 schools, colleges and departments of education are 
accredited by the National Council for the Accreditation of Teacher Education. Indeed, efforts 
to require national accreditation of all the institutions preparing teachers threaten to unravel the 
teacher education establishment. Similarly, teacher educators are divided by the recommenda- 
tions of the Holmes Group and the Carnegie Forum, particularly their advocacy of post- 
baccalaureate preparation programs. 

Despite many examples of fragmentation, what are some common threads that link groups 
involved in education? Going beyond ideational bonds, there are many practices related to 
school organization, governance, instruction, career patterns, preparation and evaluation 
processes that comprise a common currency, a common language, among educators. Such 
practices makeup the traditions or subculture of the schooling process. Hence, the educational 
stakeholders have far more in common than their individual views may suggest. This fact is 
often ignored, and the same phenomenon is apparent in the fragmentation of religious sects 
derived from a common heritage. 


Overview of the Articles 


The major point, again, is that teacher educators are part of the shifting, conflicting efforts to 
forge educational policies. They are no longer bystanders. The contributors to this volume 
recognize this change. As participants in and observers of the process, they seek to make sense 
out of a morass of convoluted matters. They apply the perspective of their particular role 
responsibility to their recommendations. They do so candidly and offer useful insights. 

Not every educational policy is addressed in this issue of the Journal of Thought. The impact 
of policies on minorities is a vital question not addressed here. Economic implications are not 
sufficiently examined. Educational issues derived from inequities in the social class structure 
are only partially discussed. Few revolutionary concepts are introduced. No one volume can 
deal with all the issues that deserve examination. These essays offer a snapshot of shifting 
events, not a fully drawn portrait. They are meliorative in tone. They are predicated on working 
within the system, on seeking solutions, rather than final answers. They also reveal that no 
single solution to problems is feasible, no more than one policy will answer healthcare or 
welfare concerns. 

There will never be a final word on any of the issues. Rather, a multitude of policies are 
evolving, reflecting the complexities of our society. Some policies are compatible with others, 
others are not. Which policies will gain sufficient strength to influence the future of public 
education and the preparation of teachers is a moot question. 

In the academic world, as in political life, rhetoric about policies is often interpreted as a 
solution. Conditions that took a century to evolve are expected to change within a year because 
legislation is passed or a policy is issued. It is far too soon to determine the effect of all the 
reports, debates, new laws and policies. A decade or more will be required before trend lines 
are clear. 

Some common threads are already discernible, hence these essays overlap in respect to the 
ideas offered. Overlap is desirable in this context. The apparent consensus on issues and 
solutions suggests a growing sense of unity among educational leaders. Insofar as teacher 
education is concerned, the view that teacher preparation should extend beyond the baccalaure- 
ate level is clearly growing. The knowledge base of education is viewed as becoming stronger. 
There is also agreement that higher standards of admission to teacher education must be 
applied. The testing of candidates has been widely adopted. There are calls for the stronger 
subject matter preparation of teachers, sometimes at the expense of teacher preparation. Other 
proposals would strengthen both academic and pedagogical preparation. Alternatives to 
teacher preparation are enunciated. 

Implicit in most of the articles is the fact that education faculties need to dramatically alter 
their practices. The organization of colleges, the knowledge base undergirding programs, the 
very ethos of institutions are open to question if serious reform is to be achieved. Professors of 
education find these to be sensitive matters with which to deal. Several authors focus on these 
matters, best expressed in the phrase ‘‘practice what you preach.”’ 

Policy makers and educators with a commitment to strengthening teacher preparation have 
never before had as broad a menu from which to choose. Nor have the opportunities for 
coalition building been greater, coalitions that go beyond the usual world of teacher education. 
These and other matters are discussed by the contributors to this issue. 





The Contributors 


Professor Ronald Podeschi is concerned that teacher educators have not defined the pur- 
poses of education to the other stakeholders in the grand debate. He cautions against narrow 
definitions of education which ignore the fundamental philosophical value systems that 
permeate American life. His emphasis on the multi-cultural nature of society, the American 
heritage, contrasts with the views dominating the reform reports. He argues that pluralism must 
be the touchstone of policy formulations. 

Provost Charles Ruch, a former dean of education, underscores that the policy arena has 
many stakeholders. Teacher educators are but one small group interested in the reform of 
education. The majority of stakeholders come from outside the profession, and interventions 
into campus programs are increasing. Given this fact, he argues that bold institutional leader- 
ship is required to guide policy directives into productive channels. His analysis makes clear 
that educators must be active in the fray or. forfeit their opportunities for leadership. 

Dean Robert Saunders has served as President of the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. This honor coupled with years of other experiences underscore the 
importance of professions consciously and deliberately relating policy, research and practice. 
He stresses the need for a coordinated effort in establishing policies. He argues the need for 
establishing a sense of direction in educational research, and the acceptance of the view that 
teaching practices must be predicated on a firm knowledge base. 

Professor Laurel Tanner argues that schools can make a difference in the lives of students 
and challenges the followers of Christopher Jencks. She insists that those shaping educational 
policies must be cognizant of the relationship between education and social progress. Like 
Dean Saunders, she asks who speaks authoritatively to important policy issues? Professor 
Tanner recommends a resuscitation of the Educational Policies Commission of several decades 
ago. She envisages a permanent Commission of professional and lay leaders charged with 
assessing national and state educational policies. 

Professor Wayne Urban examines the educational reform movement in one state and 
criticizes its directions and intent. The reform movement in Georgia parallels that of several 
other states. He is especially critical of merit pay plans as a means to improve teaching. He 
makes clear that piecemeal efforts to improve education will not suffice; nor will proposals that 
regiment or limit education. He argues for a long term commitment to enacting measures that 
will eventually result in quality educational programs. 

Dean Alfonse Buccino discusses the ambitious proposals of the Holmes Group and the debate 
regarding the future of teacher education. Approximately ninety major universities have joined 
the Holmes Group. Hundreds of other institutions preparing teachers were not invited to join. 
Dean Buccino suggests that colleges must examine critically what membership in this group 
means for them. What are the implications of becoming a Holmes member in relation to 
non-member institutions and to other associations that view Holmes as a threat? 

Professor Hendrik Gideonse, a former dean of education, raises one of the most provocative 
issues facing teacher educators: the necessity to practice that which they preach. He argues that 
colleges of education must be models of the types of instruction they extoll. He discusses 
sensitive but critical issues that must be addressed by professors to achieve the level of ‘‘clinical 
fidelity’’ needed to revitalize institutions. His assertions lead to a fundamental conclusion: 
teacher education will not improve unless fundamental changes take place in the behaviors and 
expectation of education professors. 

Dean Frank Murray argues that while educational reform is needed, cautions must be raised 
about approaches being advocated developing a ‘‘genuine teaching profession’’. He believes 
that a thorough examination of the nature of schooling is vital to policy development for the 
profession. Without such an understanding, he does not believe that programs will ever prepare 
the ‘‘complete’’ teacher. He reviews some of the knowledge base available and offers a vision 
of what fully prepared teachers would do in dramatically altered schools of the future. 

Dean Ellis Joseph provides a philosophical framework for the internal reform of a college of 
education. Teacher education must develop its own sound knowledge base which is coherent, 
and that reveals the essence of teaching and learning in contrast to the often trivial findings of 
empirical research. He outlines a a process by which a faculty can participate in developing the 
needed knowledge base. 

Professor Charles Achilles notes inconsistencies in the reform agenda, especially the 
tendency to make education a whipping boy for industrial and business woes. He argues that the 
reform effort can benefit from many of the successful models being developed in business and 
industry. The completed model, however, must be unique to education. He addresses the 
preparation of educational administrators, calling for major reforms in that process. Without 
strong leadership at the school level, the reform agenda will not be implemented. 
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Superintendent David Bennett speaks to the necessity of strong faculty development and 
in-service programs to support educational reform. The St. Paul school system has such 
school-based programs. As an advocate of in-service activities, he is aware of implementation 
problems and identifies a number of cautions to be observed. 
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Purpose, Pluralism, and Public Teacher Education 


Ronald Podeschi 

School of Education 
University of Wisconsin 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53201 


Public policy in American education, from early childhood schooling to graduate study, is an 
amalgam of reality and myth. It is a reality because policy drives many of the day-to-day 
decisions that must be made in education. It is a myth, however, because the typical answers 
emerging from the policy process neglect a central question: What is the purpose of education? 
Patricia Graham captures this practice of avoiding the question of purpose. 


The late-twentieth-century analogue to the history or philosophy of education became 
policy studies. Here the emphasis was upon analysis. . . . Few such rigorous analysts 
believed their task extended to considering what the purposes underlying policy ought to 
be. Rather, policies were examined for their political feasibility, ease of implementation, 
consequences for the affected parties.' 


A management syndrome, where specifics are negotiated but not shaped toward any 
philosophical direction, is sharply visible in the current reform attempts in American educa- 
tion. This syndrome reflects contemporary American society in which moral ends and value 
commitments are often ignored and effective skills and organization receive uncritical atten- 
tion. 

The neglect of philosophical ends while concentrating on pragmatic means has many 
historical precedents. The emphasis on efficiency and evaluation, technology and technique, 
practicality and productivity, is part of the American character. The Frenchman, Tocqueville, 
observed in the 1830s: 


Every new method which leads by a shorter road to wealth, every machine which spares 
labor, every instrument which diminishes the cost of production, every discovery which 
facilitates pleasures or augments them seems to be the grandest effort of the human 
intellect.“ 


The Dutch scholar, Huizinga, observed it in America in the 1920s: 


There are more new tests published every year for measuring every conceivable individual 
or group. . . . Behind the confidence in tests rests the idea. . . .(that) No usable force 
should go to waste or be misapplied. 


Although not new, post-industrial technology has escalated this pragmatic aspect of our 
national character. The media package the news instantly, with neither time nor space given to 
explorations of societal problems below the surface of immediacy. Television entertainment 
struggles to solve problems of personal happiness in time slots bound by the minute hand, 
leaving questions about the nature of human happiness to TV preachers. In the world of work, 
specialization increasingly splinters knowledge, often with expertise applied without knowing, 
or caring, about the end result. Overtaken by technical concerns and emphasis on career 
advancement, bureaucratic institutions offer workshops in professional ethics in order to 
maintain a sense of consciousness if not a conscience. 

Although concern about education in most industrialized countries is rooted in similar 
causes, diagnoses and prescriptions vary. In America, public debate about education is only at 
the fringe of national politics as our decentralized system of education cuts the cords to other 
societal issues. Decision-making is spread over local, state and national levels. As a result, 
debate tends to center on the specifics of curricula, methodologies, implementation steps, and 
funding—not on overall goals. 

The now famous A Nation at Risk bugled the national reform movement and exemplifies an 
American pattern. Although contradictory and confusing about national educational aims, the 
report reflected the national character—and what was to come—by its recommendations that 
emphasize means: ‘‘effective use of the school day,’’ ‘independent time to be used efficient- 
ly,’’ “‘better classroom management and organization,’’ ‘‘most current application of technol- 
ogy,’ ‘‘standardized testing,’ ‘‘evaluation data,’’ ‘‘effective evaluation system’’ and ‘‘cer- 
tify credentials.’’* 

In the crisis after Sputnik, there was at least some public debate about whether the aim of 
education should be toward a specialized vocation or ‘‘the whole person.’’ Differences 
between the 1950s and the 1980s are overshadowed by the striking similarities between the two 
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periods. As in the 1950s, the perceived causes of educational failure once again include: 
‘*neglect of basic subjects,’ ‘‘lack of academic standards,”’ ‘‘lack of student motivation,”’ 
‘‘poor teacher training’’ and ‘‘confused societal ideals for education. (emphasis added)’’> 
What was largely misunderstood in the 1950s is even less understood now: American education 
ideals are not so much confused as they are in conflict. 

Patricia Graham pointed out the tendency to ignore purpose. However, she neglected 
another vulnerability: the underestimation of societal reality. She writes: ‘“We Americans, who 
are appropriately vociferous in our critiques of education generally and the schools particular- 
ly, need to come to fundamental agreement about what we want our schools to do.’ °° In spite of 
our pragmatic character concerning means, it is clear that there are conflicting aims underlying 
education in the United States because there are conflicting values. To call for public consensus 
on the purpose of education ignores historical as well as present realities. 

In the 1950s, as described by Diane Ravitch, a strong reaction to the ideas of progressive 
education developed. Anti-progressives with diverse aims for education joined together in their 
fight against life adjustment curricula. Some anti-progressives saw a communist plot in schools 
and fought for national security; others feared relativism and battled for their goal of moral 
absolutes; and some, like Arthur Bestor, advocated intellectual training of the mind.’ The 
1960s and 1970s, according to Michael Kirst, saw educational policy alternating among 
competing values as priorities shifted: the goal of equity gave way to freedom of choice and 
finally to efficiency.° Even in the 1980s zeitgeist of efficiency, educational tags for diverse 
beliefs include: ‘‘academic skills,’’ ‘‘values clarification,’’ *‘moral education,’ ‘‘sex and 
drugs education,’’ ‘liberal arts,’’ ‘*vocational education,’’ ‘‘assimilation,’’ ‘‘cultural plural- 
ism,’’ ‘equality of opportunity,’’ ‘‘equality of conditions’’ and various brands of ‘‘citizenship 
education’’ from ‘‘America is Number One’”’ to ‘‘emancipatory democracy.”’ 

The number of competing values found in American society will not diminish because of a 
pragmatic consensus about means or because of any desperate cry for public consensus about 
the purposes of education. At the same time, this nation of many value contradictions also has a 
persistent core value: individualism. 

The best analysis of the paradoxical American character since Tocqueville’s Democracy in 
America is the recent Habits of the Heart—Individualism and Commitment in American Life.? 
The five authors of this insightful work interpret the mainstream character as revolving around 
four categories of American individualism. Their analysis is a valuable base from which to sort 
varying beliefs underlying educational purpose in the United States. It also helps to assess how 
the contemporary press toward individualism moves American education increasingly toward 
technocratic consensus. 

The first category of individualists are described as Biblical individualists. Rooted in our 
Puritan tradition, these persons define individual moral freedom as true freedom. Republican 
individualists, stemming from Jeffersonian thought, value citizen participation to protect 
individual freedom from coercion. Utilitarian individualists, historically steeped in the value 
of self-reliance, find freedom and fulfillment through economic success. And Expressive 
individualists, flowing from the romanticism of Walt Whitman, believe in the freedom of the 
self to cultivate the seif. 

Biblical individualists include those who perceive a moral black hole in public education and 
wage battle against secular humanism. Republican individualists see education as primarily 
political and are concerned about protection from oppression, governmental or economic. 
Utilitarians have faith in education as the path to work and prosperity, whether they call for a 
liberal arts curriculum or vocational education. The Expressives want schools that will help 
young people to find themselves as persons, who can communicate emotions openly and find a 
gratifying lifestyle. 

There are, of course, many combinations of belief systems. Utilitarian Biblicals seek to 
combine moral prosperity and economic prosperity into their mission for schools. Biblical 
Republicans fight as citizens for freedom and as a community of neighborhood schools against 
governmental pressure. Republican Expressives want schools to work both toward creative 
middle-class lifestyles and against societal inequities; Expressive Utilitarians see individualis- 
tic economic success and lifestyle independence as the best combination for which American 
education could aim. There are certainly other permutations of these belief systems in a land of 
collective individualism. 

A pluralism of beliefs regarding what is real and right constitutes the mainstream reality in 
the United States. This set of pluralistic values is complicated by the multiple sense of realities 
found in America’s minority cultures. All of these world views translate into different 
epistemologies as well as into many different aims of education. The fact that there exists so 
many contrasting belief systems is ignored for the most part by leaders in the reform movement. 
Attention is primarily placed on practical ‘‘solutions’’ rather than on the pluralistic ex- 
pectations placed on education. As one foreign-born scholar of the American character 
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explains, ‘“The American is a pragmatist... That several of his ideas or values may contradict 
one another does not bother him.”’!° 

Another way to understand the neglect of pluralism, as well as the question of purpose, is to 
view it as a reflection of the fact that technical expertise continues to grow in prestige, power 
and market value. Seeing a growing gap between private and public life, the authors of Habits 
of the Heart argue that ‘‘freedom to make private decisions is bought at the cost of turning over 
most public decisions to bureaucratic managers and experts.’’'' To the authors, it is not the 
pluralism of American life that most divides us but the ‘‘conflict between the monoculture of 
technical and bureaucratic rationality and the specificity of our concrete commitments.’’!? In 
respect to education, they write: 


Our universities are under greater pressure than ever to emphasize pragmatic results— 
technological achievements and career-oriented skills. . . . When education becomes an 
instrument for individual careerism, it cannot provide either personal meaning or civic 
culture. ~ 


The reform movement in teacher education already reflects the rationality of contemporary 
individualism and the tendency to ignore pluralism as well as the question of purpose. 
Competing categories in American teacher education can be seen through the lens of the same 
four categories of individualism: (1) the ideological orientation, where there is an underlying 
set of absolute beliefs, parallels Biblical individualism; (2) Republican individualists want 
socially concerned teachers who emphasize ethical and political principles; (3) a behavioral 
emphasis on achievement fits the efficiency of Utilitarians; and (4) a personalistic orientation, 
focusing on psychological growth, exemplifies the therapeutic mode of the Expressive in- 
dividualists. As in the broader society, there are various mixes of these belief systems in the 
land of university individualism. 


Rather than immersing itself in questions regarding purpose as related to pluralism, teacher 
education reform is being pushed in the opposite direction: value neutrality. My argument is 
that the preparation of teachers for public schools ought to reflect the pluralism of American 
society and the conflicting purposes and paradigms of education so long as all views are open to 
scholarly inquiry and debate. As educators, we can and should make necessary distinctions 
between fact and value, empirical knowledge and philosophical knowledge, means and ends. It 
is time to halt the dominant myth of value neutrality that dicotomizes the ‘‘is’’ and ‘‘ought,”’ a 
position that would separate empiricism from philosophy. 


Jerome Bruner offers a valuable perspective on this issue in his recent autobiography: 


But after all the struggles, I am finally convinced that a psychology of mind can never be 
free of a philosophy of mind. . .it is not that a knowledge of the philosophy of mind will 
guide us to our data or the design of our experiments. Rather, I think it will guard us 
against the triviality into which we are likely to stumble when we narrow our focus to do 
this study, that experiment, or offer this other theory.'* 


Teacher education needs to be protected from the triviality that can come from narrow 
scholarship. It also needs protection from policy decisions by politicians or professionals who, 
without any debate about purpose or paradigm, would chain teacher education to one narrow 
set of assumptions. The chain may be linked to national economic needs, it may be predicated 
on state concern about educational quality or it may be labeled as the need for an empirical 
knowledge base for teacher education. Or as the means for a college of education to gain 
prestige. Or for a professor seeking vita victories. Whatever the reason or mix of reasons, 
chaining teacher education to the pragmatic paradigm leads to only one result: the escalation of 
parochialism and the debasement of pluralism. 

Narrowness in teacher education is accentuated by both noisy and silent mergers of political 
and professional power. Although governmental officials and university professionals may 
argue over the right to make decisions about teacher education, their efforts at mediation often 
reflect the same, hoary values: productivity and practicality. 

Teacher education reform in many universities is being driven by at least two other forces, 
one newer than the other: the effective schools movement and the testing and measurement 
movement. The effective school movement of the 1970s began as an effort to improve inner 
city elementary schools in order to challenge the mindset that schools cannot make a difference. 
In recent years, there has been an extension of the movement into mainstream school reform as 
a response to the cries for excellence. A key reason for the popularity of the effective school 
model is that the complexity of education is reduced to skills that can be measured quantitative- 
ly. The certainty of progress measured by increased test scores connects well with the older 


force of mainstream educational research and its dependence on and blind trust in statistical 
data. 
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Reflective of the power of this paradigm is a typical review of teacher education research. 
The authors state their view: 


We acknowledge at the outset that although the number of studies related to teacher 
education is large, the research is often of dubious scientific merit and frequently fails to 
address the types of issues about which policy makers are most concerned. . . . Our view is 
that it is better to be guided by what is known and to be concerned about what is not known 
than it is to rest public policy decisions on intuition, commitment, and personal experi- 
ence. ... We have chosen to limit our review to studies that provide evidence that directly 
links teacher preparation programs to improvements in teaching or to student achievement 
[italics added].'> 


This statement illustrates two significant dimensions (one intended, the second unintended) of 
the current status of policymaking about teacher education. First, decisions coming from 
outside as well as inside the profession may ignore the need for empirical research in answering 
empirical questions about teacher education. I share this concern but am even more concerned 
about the second, unintended dimension: empirical research soaked in quantification that is 
used to answer philosophical questions. When research defines ‘‘teaching’’ through achieve- 
ment test scores—whether arguing for or against the decision of policymakers—it is a 
philosophical act. 

To restrict the debate about teacher education to an empirical base is to place it at a level that 
Donmoyer explains as ‘‘first order’’ questions of empirical evidence. A higher level question is 
that of epistemological premise and whether the empirical evidence is appropriate for particular 
purposes. An even higher level question is whether the purposes themselves are good. As 
Donmoyer so aptly concludes, ‘‘the reason educational scientists cannot reach definitive 
conclusions has less to do with the complexity of the phenomena being studied than with the 
complexity of the species doing the studying.”’ 

The move to quantify quality in teacher education through an empirical base is not limited to 
academic journals. Two years after A Nation at Risk, the National Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education (NCATE) proposed that teacher training programs assess the skills of 
prospective teachers prior to graduation and to provide quantitative information on the quality 
of instruction the students receive at the colleges of education.' 

While colleges of education, received attention first because of concerns about schools, 
pressures for standardized evaluations built quickly in other areas of the university. By 1985, 
the stated missions of winners of the U.S. Education Department’s five year research and 
development centers characterized the emerging pattern: (1) ‘‘Investigate learning, methods of 
instruction, and effective approaches to assessing student outcomes in higher education;”’ (2) 
‘*Study how colleges and universities can be governed, led, and managed more effectively and 
financed more efficiently.’’'* The pressure at the state level is marked by the 1986 recommen- 
dation of the National Governors’ Association to evaluate students, programs and institutional 
performance in colleges and universities in order to know whether they are working. 

In responding to outside pressure, education faculties could be models for the university as 
well as for public schools. Whatever the source of pressure, education faculties should see 
themselves, and be perceived as part of the academy, as a society of scholars. This does not 
mean hiding from public schools and needed cooperation. Nor does it mean escaping from 
needed reforms in teacher education. Being part of the academy means that responses should 
primarily be concerned with fostering intelligent debate about education in all of its intellectual 
dimensions, including philosophical and political issues. Free and scholarly inquiry is the 
raison d'etre of the academy. As suggested by James Giarelli in an earlier issue of this journal, 
teacher education reform should be viewed in the ‘‘perspective which sees educational debate 
at the core of a cultural conversion about what our public life is to be about and what it 
means. 

I am arguing not only for a pluralism of paradigms in teacher education, but for a broad base 
of scholarly inquiry that springs from the diversity of beliefs in the society. As Tom puts it, 
‘‘the arena of the problematic ought to be as wide as possible, the model of inquiry ought to 
unite knowledge and action, and the status of all educational phenomena ought to be seen as 
socially constructed.’’?° This kind of inquiry and debate should include not only faculty but 
their students as well. Future teachers need to be able to cope with the world of controversy and 
ambiguity, but not by escaping from it. This type of scholarly ethos will help prepare teachers, 
as the authors of An Education of Value state, to ‘‘accept the reality that schools are value laden, 
and that as long as we care about schools they will touch our deepest emotions about ourselves, 
our children, our past, and our future. . . .? 

However, the narrowness of ‘‘neutral’’ research hovers over us with the danger of debate 
being squeezed into triviality. On the other hand, there is danger of sophistry where com- 
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mitments necessary in the day-to-day life of teacher education are evaded. Whereas emphasis 
on skill training should not narrow inquiry into academic blindness, nor should needed teaching 
skills be ignored by ivory tower aloofness. We cannot go home again to a world of the past and 
bemoan modernism,” or call for one national goal of education,’ or naively dare schools to 
build a new social order. 

What can be done is to stand-up for teacher education policies that do not ignore the question 
of educational purpose and that provide a pluralism of beliefs. Pluralistic teacher education that 
entails a broad base of inquiry is not only a philosophical stance appropriate for a democratic 
society, but also a sociological position that takes into account the realities of what is possible. 
The diversity that exists among education faculty—if fostered in the tradition of professional 
autonomy of the academy—can support its feasibility. 

Unfortunately, universities cannot be depended upon fully to ensure pluralism in teacher 
education. An education faculty can be funneled into a single paradigm if there is not ample 
faculty debate and decision-making, or if the security of ‘‘one best way’’ becomes dominant. 
Further, there is the persistent problem of paradigm ethnocentrism, as Beverly Gordon so 
cogently summarizes: 


Educators, like all social scientists, have a personal and professional interest in the 
paradigms and the frameworks through which they view themselves and the world. . . . 
This knowledge has made them ‘‘winners’’ within their own disciplines and intellectual 
circles. Moreover, much of current societal policies and programs, standards, and norms 
are based on the knowledge produced by scholars using these paradigms. . . . In teacher 
education, it seems ironic that those scholars who are engaged in knowledge production 
are reluctant to question their own paradigms and epistemological suppositions.~ 


I will conclude with the primary policy implication of my thesis: Accreditation and evalua- 
tion standards for teacher education at all levels need to address the philosophical diversity that 
underlies the means and ends of teaching and learning in American society. Standards that do 
not foster value diversity in teacher education are not acceptable for a democratic society. 
Standards that destroy epistemological diversity through narrow evaluation practices dictated 
by quantifiable measurement represent totalitarian techniqueism. 

If the ethos of teacher education is not permeated by the question of purpose and the reality of 
pluralism, we shall be captured by the syndrome that John Dewey warned us about before most 
of us were born. 


It is very easy for science to be regarded as a guarantee that goes with the sale of goods 
rather than as a light to the eyes and a lamp to the feet. . . . Educational science cannot be 
constructed simply by borrowing the techniques of experiment and measurement found in 
physical sciences. . . . Until educators get the independence and courage to insist that 
educational aims are to be formed as well as executed within the educative process, they 
will not come to consciousness of their own function. . . .Education is a mode of life, of 
action. As an act it is wider than science.> 
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Introduction 


The opening lines of Dickens’ A Tale of Two Cities might best describe the relationship 
between public policy initiatives and changes in pre-service teacher education during the past 
four years: “‘It was the best of times; it was the worst of times.’’ During this period of 
heightened interest in school renewal, public policy initiatives have directly influenced pre- 
service teacher education. A thoughtful reading of the myriad of reports issued since 1983 
suggests that policy solutions to pre-service teacher education problems are a frequent strategy 
of those involved in school renewal efforts. Careful analysis of these documents necessitates 
focusing on the distinction between means and ends. This vital distinction is not always 
recognized by report authors, commission writers or study groups. 

It is the nature of public policy that once enunciated and implemented, it becomes an 
intervention, especially when viewed from the perspective of those impacted by the policy. 
Some policies, when viewed at the university level by deans and faculties, are greeted as 
unwanted intrusions. 

The thesis of this analysis is that recent public policy pronouncements, especially at the state 
level, dominate the design and conduct of teacher education reform efforts. It is further argued 
that such public policy interventions constitute a grave threat to institutional autonomy and 
contribute little to the development of teaching as a profession. Conversely, it is argued that 
unless the profession initiates needed changes, public policy initiatives will continue to 
dominate and drive teacher education reform efforts. 

The discussion is divided into three sections. The first briefly reviews the issues underlying 
recent public policy initiatives directed at pre-scrvice teacher education programs. The second 
section comments on the nature of public policy per se; its design and development. The third 


section reviews policy initiatives and their institutional impact. The view that these policy 
initiatives constitute intrusions into professional teacher education prerogatives is presented. In 
conclusion, suggestions as to future actions that might dominate the policy arena are presented. 


Issues Underlying Recent Public Policy 


For several years, at least five issues have dominated the public reaction to teaching and 
teacher education. These issues have been identified in the major reports of the current 
educational reform period.' Combined, these issues have created a driving force for the 
development of public policy. 

1. Actual or perceived low status, morale or image of the teaching profession, compounded 

by multiple spokespersons for the profession. 

2. Actual or perceived decline in the academic ability of teacher candidates and, by 

extrapolation, of teachers themselves. 

3. Actual or perceived declines in student performance and, by inference, poor teacher 

performance. 

4. The implicit or explicit lack of agreement on what new teachers should know and be able 

to do upon entering the classroom and, by extrapolation, concerns regarding teacher 

education curricula. 

5. An impending, actual or perceived, teacher shortage following a decade of assumptions 

regarding a surplus of teachers. 

These issues are not new. They have dominated the educational and political landscape for 
several decades. All are complex and any solutions demand major commitments of technology 
and resources. The resolution of any of them require skill and consensus among many groups. 
These are difficult conditions to achieve in the public policy arena. 

While these issues may not be totally valid, they are widely held by the public. The power of 
perceived problems or conditions cannot be overstated. Consequently, most elected or 
appointed public officials feel obligated to respond. The multiplicity of data provided by 
educators surrounding each of these issues has further contributed to the general skepticism and 
malaise regarding teacher education. Further, the reticence of the teacher education enterprise 
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to provide viable responses to mediate these issues has made teacher education an easy target 
for policy initiatives. 


The Nature of Public Policy 


While there are many definitions of public policy, Green (1983) offers a succinct definition. 


Public policy is a crude instrument for securing social ideals . . . it deals with the common 
good, not with any good in particular or any other neighbors or even with the good of us 


both together. Policy deals always with what is good in general, on the whole, and for the 
most part.~ 


Public policy initiatives are not always consistent or mutually reinforcing. Frequently they 
are confusing. Policy initiatives can, and often do, result in what appear to be simplistic 
solutions to extremely complex problems. Nowhere is this more in evidence than in education. 
For example, it is not uncommon for a state to increase professional teacher education 
standards and to simultaneously initiate alternative (non-professional) routes to teacher licen- 
sure. One policy is designed to limit the number of prospective teacher candidates, the other to 
increase it. Seldom are the relationships between the two approaches specified or articulated in 
the policy process. 

Policy initiatives are achieved through the political process, involving trades, compromises, 
and modifications from original stakeholder positions or proposals. As such, teacher education 
leaders do not often see in public policy initiatives solutions they value or can easily embrace. 

Teacher educators are, of course, but one group of stakeholders in the policy arena. When 
teacher educators enter the political process, they do so with minimal political authority or 
promise. Furthermore, whether independently or tied to the greater teaching profession, 
teacher educators enter the public arena without consensus on values, strategies or outcomes. 
This further complicates the development of firm positions from which the political process 
will extrapolate modifications. Given this amorphous condition, it is not surprising that the 
policy initiatives directed at teacher education are frequently intrusionary into the prerogatives 
of academic institutions. 

The problems of teacher education entering and influencing the public policy debate are best 
illustrated through the issuance of two policy reports. Both call for sweeping changes in the 
way teachers are trained and utilized. In 1985 the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education (AACTE) issued a report calling for changes in programs, accountability, 
and resources for teacher education programs, as well as changes in the teaching profession. 
This report came close to, but did not recommend a fifth year of training for prospective 
teachers. On balance, the report called for only modest changes in teacher education programs. 

Indeed, it was a consortium of education deans from major research universities, the Holmes 
Group, that has provided the most sweeping proposal for change in teacher education.* The 
Holmes Group has called for curricular, faculty and structural changes in the common schools 
and in higher education. The most controversial recommendation for reform is to extend 
teacher education to a fifth year, post-baccalaureate level. After a year of discussion, debate 
and planning, the Holmes Group is now operational. Over ninety research universities have 
joined the organization and are committed to a multi-year strategy to reform teacher education 
and the schools themselves. However, the number of institutions actually requiring a five-year 
teacher education program is quite small. 

Following closely on the heels of the Holmes Report was the Carnegie Forum on Education 
and the Economy Report, A Nation Prepared (1986). In many respects the report echoed the 
findings of previous reports. Unique however, was the ability of the Forum to visualize 
education as a resource critical to the nation’s quest for international preeminence. They note: 


Our argument, then, is simple. If our standard of living is to be maintained, if the growth 
of a permanent underclass is to be averted, if democracy is to function effectively into the 
next century, our schools must graduate the vast majority of their students with achieve- 
ment levels long thought possible for only the privileged few. The American mass 
education system, designed in the early part of the century for a mass-production 
economy, will not succeed unless it not only raises but defines the essential standards of 


excellence and strives to make quality and equality of opportunity compatible with each 
other.” 


Interestingly, neither the moderate AACTE Commission report nor the more radical Holmes 
Group proposal have been embraced by several key policy groups. University presidents are 
reluctant (AASCU, 1986), deans of education are skeptical (Givens, 1986), and legislative/ 
state leaders are unimpressed (Jaschik, 1986). In contrast, the Carnegie report has received 
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partial support from the National Education Association and strong support from the American 


Federation of Teachers. 


Pre-Service Teacher Education Policy Initiatives 


In recent years, a number of states have introduced a range of pre-service teacher education 
initiatives. Figure 1 illustrates the relationship between recent state level policy initiatives and 
their impact on teacher education program design. 


Figure One 


Relationship Between Recent State Level Policy Initiatives 


and 


Impact on Teacher Education Programs 
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AL, CA, CO, DC, FL, HI, 
IL, KS, KY, LA, MN, MS, 
MO, MT, NB, NV, NJ, NM, 
NC, OK, OR, SC, SD, TN, 
TX, VA, WA, WV, WY 


AZ, CA, DC, FL, GA, ID, 
IA, KS, KY, MS, MO, NB, 
NJ, OH, OK, PA, RI, SD, 

TN, TX, VA, VT, WI, WV 


AL, AZ, AR, CA, CO, DE, 
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WV, WY 
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Source: American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. Teacher Education Policy 
in the States: 50-State Survey of Legislative and Administrative Actions, 1985. 


No part of a teacher education program has been immune from policy initiatives. Such 
critical dimensions as who should enter the program have been influenced by admissions 
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testing and policies relative to the testing of graduates. For example, Florida has adopted a 
minimum ACT score for admission to its teacher education program. 

What students should study has been influenced by policy initiatives mandating alternative 
certification models and requirements. Virginia received considerable national attention by 
encouraging alternative routes to teacher certification in elementary professional education. 

Where teacher education should be offered has been affected by policy initiatives around 
program review requirements. New Jersey’s initiative permits individual school divisions to 
train new teachers, effectively moving teacher education from the university to the classroom. 
One of the most controversial programs was implemented by the Houston (Texas) Independent 
School System. Incentive activities and funding strategies have also been affected by policy 
initiatives creating scholarships or loans for prospective teachers in over forty states. 

While many states have initiated policies, no state has yet attacked all phases of preparation 
programs. Holmstrom’s report on recent changes in teacher education indicates that most are 
related to the nationwide phenomenon of state policy initiatives. More recently the nation’s 
governors have adopted educational reform as a major policy thrust. The National Governors 
Association action plan, Time for Results: The Governors’ 1991 Report on Education, suggests 
specific policies for each state to adopt. Central to the governors’ strategy is the reform of 
teacher education with particular pre-service emphasis on increasing liberal arts content in the 
curriculum.’ Whether in direct or indirect response to these initiatives, such initiatives have 
created a climate for change in teacher education. These policies have been the driving force for 
changes in teacher education. 


Conclusion 


What can be learned from the flood of these incursions into the affairs of teacher education? 
A simplistic scenario includes the following phases: concerns regarding the issues identified 
earlier reach the point where the public expects changes in its educational system and in 
pre-service teacher education. The public defers or waits for the profession to respond. If the 
profession does not respond appropriately and with reasonable dispatch, the public, through its 
policymakers, seeks a policy remedy. Following these initiatives, the public again defers to the 
professionals expecting them to implement program improvements. 

If this scenario is valid, the question to be examined is broader than the role of teacher 
educators in the process. It would appear that the phenomenon of state intrusion into the affairs 
of the academy has now shifted to the general undergraduate curriculum. Fueled by recent 
reports,® attention now goes beyond teacher education. The recent report by the Education 
Commission of the States (State Initiatives: An Update, 1985) lists eight policy areas where 
states are initiating efforts that would affect undergraduate education.’ The public, through its 
policymakers, is again waiting for higher education to respond to generally perceived problems 
in the liberal arts. The experiences of teacher educators, hence, may have been a precursor of 
broader interventions. 

It is reasonable to assume that policy makers will wait, though not forever, for responses to 
criticisms. It is incumbent on teacher educators and other leaders in higher education, there- 
fore, to act with some urgency. To date, schools, colleges and departments of education have 
responded very slowly, if at all, despite the reports of the AACTE and the American Council on 
Education. Positive signs on the horizon are the forthcoming revision of the National Council 
for Accreditation of Teacher Education standards and individual institutional actions regarding 
extended programs of preparation. 

Overall, major changes in teacher education programs tend to be the exception rather than 
the rule. Teacher education leadership tends to resist rather than support dramatic change. As 
with the case of change in other institutions,'° leadership appears to be a key requisite. It is 
through bold leadership that major changes are initiated, and there is no question that major 
changes are being urged on the profession. 

It appears clear that pressures on teacher educators to improve their programs will accelerate. 
A so-called ‘window of opportunity’’ conducive to reform has been created. Leadership at the 
institutional level is needed as never before. If the profession does not capitalize on the reform 
movement and respond, internally and dramatically, then public policy initiatives will continue 
to mandate changes in teacher education. Continuing the analogy, the window will not remain 
open long. 

If the past is any predictor, the changes imposed on the profession will be simplistic and 
limited, the only kind of initiatives that public policy can create. If the latter scenario becomes a 
reality, it will be detrimental to education and its professional aspirations. An opportunity will 
have been lost, and the quality of public education will suffer. 
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Introduction 


The condition of teacher education has been the subject of increasing discussion, a central 
theme in the education reform movement. How teachers are recruited, prepared, and inducted 
into the work force have become topics of considerable debate. The debate took a new form and 
a higher level of intensity with the reports of the Holmes Group, Tomorrow’ s Teachers (1986), 
and of the Carnegie Forum on Education and the Economy, A Nation Prepared: Teachers of the 
21st Century (1986). Both reports extended the debate beyond the preparation component per 
se. Included are issues such as teacher empowerment, professional autonomy, role variation 
and conditions of the work place, among others. In keeping with this awareness of interrelated 
issues, this paper addresses the condition of teacher education in its policy, research and 
practice dimensions. 

Although I have drawn from several research studies and quote authoritative figures, this 
discussion essentially offers my reflections on these issues. The analysis offered and the 
improvements recommended are derived from nearly four decades of work in the field. My 
work has included involvements and responsibilities which enabled me—indeed, forced 
me—to reflect upon aspects of teacher education within the context of policy, research and 
practice. 

My thirty-eight years in education, thirty of which have been in teacher education, have been 
enriched by local, state, regional and national activities which cut-across policy, research and 
practice concerns. My observations and viewpoints are, in large measure, the result of working 
with school districts in the development of a cooperative approach to teacher preparation; 
joining with a governor and others in fashioning an innovative career ladder program in 
Tennessee; giving leadership to the establishment of a five-year extended teacher education 
program at my own university; and working with colleagues in higher education and in the 
K-12 sector in redesigning the National Council for the Accreditation of Teacher Education 
(NCATE). These and other experiences were heightened while I attempted to offer leadership 
and direction to the American Association of Colleges of Teacher Education (AACTE) at 
precisely the time that education reform became a national priority. 


Policy Issues 


I doubt that there is another profession that has as weak a linkage between policy, research 
and practice. Teacher education has never enjoyed a time when these three elements were 
organized and conducted in an orderly, inter-related and synchronized fashion. Not only is 
there little or no linkage among the three, there is little or no internal consistency among them. 
Each component lacks continuity. Which group is the policy arm of teacher education? 

Who is setting the course? Is anyone or any group attempting to bring the three components 
together, to hammer-out a consensus on policy? I am afraid that the answer is ‘Everyone and 
no one.”’ 

Whereas no one body is addressing these questions in an organized, deliberate, and 
consistent way, there are literally thousands of groups doing so in an unorganized, sporadic, 
disjointed way. A multitude of study commissions at the national level and thirty to thirty-five 
states (governors, boards of education, legislatures) are active in education reform. Joining 
them are several thousand school boards, some of which are essentially going their own way. 
Some are attempting to adapt to bold state initiatives; others are resisting those policies. Indeed, 
the term ‘‘policy maker’’ is used so loosely that when the United States Secretary of Education 
releases a proclamation on bilingual education it is regarded as policy. So are the monthly 
actions of school boards in Spokane, New York City, Jack’s Creek, Tennessee, and Opp, 
Alabama, my hometown. A review of the actions of virtually any local school board will show 
that unstudied, precipitous actions are treated as educational policy. 

Hall (1985) has commented on one aspect of the problem. Noting that the work of teachers, 
of teacher educators, and research on teacher education should be interconnected, he warns that 
‘‘improving preservice education without concurrent improvement in the status and work 
conditions of inservice teachers will lead to little change in teacher quality and quantity. The 
two are inseparably connected.”’ 

Florio, Behrmann, and Goltz (1979) surveyed congressional staff to determine the value of 
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various types of educational studies on policy making. Their findings suggest that ‘“‘heavy 
emphasis was placed on information with direct application to policy issues rather than 
knowledge derived from attempts to tie information to theory or conceptions of social action.’’ 
This would appear to be helpful information, but not very encouraging in regard to needed 
linkages between policy and research. What is desperately needed is a studied, coordinated 
national policy that has common threads that run through the fabric of American education. In 
all the work I do, I look unsuccessfully for a sense of direction for American education, one that 
is shared to a considerable degree by all states and local districts. 

Some look to Washington for direction or a federal Gestalt. Others do not want to look to this 
source. Some believe the Education Commission of the States has the highest potential for 
forging national policy. Others believe that various regional compacts (such as the Southern 
Regional Education Board) could combine to form a vehicle for national policy formulation. 
Perhaps the National Governor’s Association, recently active in educational problems, will 
decide to focus on the topic long enough to generate policy directives. Their recent report, A 
Time for Results (1986), contains several policy formulations and recommendations. 

The National Education Association (NEA) and the American Federation of Teachers (AFT) 
also suggest national policy for both K-12 schools and teacher education. Others argue that the 
NEA lost its opportunity to be a significant policy maker when it abandoned its longstanding 
(and I think valuable) Educational Policies Commission. 

In summary, policy making in education is in disarray. Everyone’s business is no one’s 
business. This unfortunate condition places serious limitations on both the research arm of 
education and the world of educational practice. 


Research 


I am less pessimistic and critical of the research component, but by no means can one say that 
all is well. Research in teacher education as well as research on teaching and learning in the 
K-12 sector is a growing and improving enterprise. Educational researchers are increasing their 
output. The quality of the product appears to get better each year. Schools, colleges and 
departments of education (SCDEs) are strengthening their research programs and are offering 
increased scholarly support to their faculties. 

Research and development centers and regional laboratories are contributing to the knowl- 
edge base of teacher education. Budgets in these centers, while vastly inferior to the research 
programs in medicine, engineering, science, agriculture, and space exploration, are suf- 
ficiently strong to support modest research efforts. Even much needed longitudinal studies are 
underway. 

B. O. Smith (1980) estimated that there have been at least 150,000 published research 
studies on teacher education. That number is surely larger today. The editor of the Handbook of 
Research on Teaching and Learning, 3rd Edition noted the vastly increased body of research 
studies to be consulted as compared to the previous edition published thirteen years earlier. 

Although we have moved forward in research, there are still shortcomings and inadequacies. 
The shortcoming that troubles me most is the absence of comprehensive and focused analyses 
of research that offer a sense of direction in the scholarly arena, the same sense of a Gestalt 
absent in the policy arena. Findings exist in abundance; theory building is conspicuously 
missing. There is little evidence to suggest that the world of practice will soon build upon 
research findings. There have been relatively few conceptual studies that have welded the 
research enterprise into a whole. Koehler (1985), for example, reviewed 220 research articles 
on preservice education identified in ERIC over a recent four-year period. She found that none 
of the studies included long-term follow-up of effects. Most of the studies were evaluations of 
specific courses, programs or methods. 

Education does not have a research methodology similar to that of medicine, a methodology 
that guided the successful effort to prevent polio. Some educators appear to believe that the 
research on effective schools may well be an exception. There is also a fear that the outcomes of 
this research will be little more than an increase in the list of effective school characteristics. 

Our work in teacher education is seriously hindered by the absence of what I call a research 
distillate. More effort must be made to distill, synthesize, and promulgate research so that it can 
become the basis for practice and for further research. Medicine has clearly achieved this goal 
to a higher degree. Physicians diagnose a condition and prescribe a medicine. The routine is 
repeated again and again until effective consistency is achieved. For each type of diagnosis 
there is a preferred medication, a regimen, and often a cure. Much research in both medicine 
and pharmacy was necessary to realize this goal. 

There are no comparable research successes in pedagogy. Despite the growing number of 
studies published, our methodology is still weak, as Walberg (1986), Shulman (1986) and 
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Howe (1982), among others, have noted. Ways must be found to base teacher education 
programs on firmer research, as has been suggested by Berliner (1985). He argues that ‘‘the 
most obvious use of this (better and broadened) research base is as important as the content of 
programs of teacher education.’ But for this to be achieved, we must have scholars developing 
a research distillate that is credible and valuable to the world of practice. 


Practice 


Teacher education is conducted in several arenas; schools, colleges and departments of 
education (SCDEs) are by no means alone in this function except at the undergraduate level. 
Local education authorities, state departments of education, teacher centers, and other agencies 
are in the same business, to varying degrees and in various ways. 

Even in the SCDEs, the world of practice is so varied as to defy accurate description. 
Approximately 1,250 institutions operate teacher preparation programs, varying in character 
from Stanford University to Westminister Choir College, from MIT to Tennessee Tech, from 
the University of Chicago to Southern Missionary College. Of these 1,250 institutions, about 
722 are members of AACTE, thus communicating some sense of homogeneity; even within 
this group a great deai of variation and dissimilarity is found. Equally revealing is the fact that 
only about half, forty-five percent, of the SCDEs in this nation are accredited by NCATE. 

Even among NCATE-approved institutions one finds wide divergence. St. Mary’s of the 
Plains College in Dodge City, Kansas, and the University of Kansas at Lawrence are illustra- 
tive of the diversity found among NCATE-approved institutions within every state. At the 
former, the total program consists of only three undergraduate preparation areas. At the latter 
institution, approved programs are offered in all 12 categories accredited by NCATE. To 
extend the comparison, the University of Kansas produces more education doctorates each year 
than St. Mary’s does baccalaureates. 

The differences cited here are primarily in respect to institutional size and program scope, 
not necessarily quality. But who would contend that there is not similar variation in the 
effectiveness of programs, faculty competence and student quality among the 1250 SCDEs in 
this country? Certainly not Harry Judge (1982), who addressed the matter of diversity and 
variation in teacher education in the United States. In respect to undergraduate teacher 
education, Judge wrote: 


‘*What strikes a visitor from Europe is the remarkable variety of institutions and patterns 
within which such undergraduate teacher education takes place. It is possible to become a 
teacher in the United States by following programmes in a large number of fairly small 
liberal arts colleges, with no strong or overriding commitment to this particular task. 
Many more intending or possible teachers follow structurally similar programmes in 
schools or departments of education within larger universities. In many of these universi- 
ties there are no strong graduate programmes: the main burden of work is at the undergrad- 
uate level’’ (p. 32). 


Later in his ‘‘view from abroad,’’ Judge stated that: 


‘*Present arrangements for undergraduate teacher education—upon which the schools of 
education, taken as a whole, necessarily depend—turn out to be indefensible. At least they 
seem to have no defenders’’ (p. 34). 


Given their number and diversity, it is alarming but not surprising that critics find evidence 
of weaknesses in SCDEs. It is commonly believed that professors essentially teach what they 
want to teach, the approved course syllabus notwithstanding. Multiple sections of the same 
course often vary greatly in both content and purpose, the professor being the most significant 
determinant. One hears the term ‘‘ Monday night Master’s Degree’’ applied to some programs, 
meaning that too many master’s degrees are composed of courses students elect to take because 
of when they are offered rather than who teaches them. 

Clearly, the world of practice in teacher education is more diverse than in other professions. 
One of the most serious consequences of this condition is our inability to lay claim to the two 
conditions that characterize true professions: 


(1) Acommon body of knowledge that is unique to a profession. It is not generally known 
or practiced by persons not belonging to the profession, and the knowledge is used to a 
rather high degree by members (i.e., graduates of the preparation program). 
(2) Evidence that the knowledge-base exists and was arrived at empirically. Moreover, 
preparation programs are base on the recognized (sanctioned by the profession) know- 
ledge-base, which includes both research findings and reflective experience. 





Regrettably, the education profession does not yet meet these criteria. 
Encouraging Developments 


The picture drawn above could become much brighter if recent initiatives are successful. The 
initiatives which seem to have the greatest potential for bringing about changes in policy, 
research and practice are discussed next. 

The already-mentioned reports of the Holmes Group and the Carnegie Forum, along with the 
report of the National Commission for Excellence in Teacher Education (NCETE), A Call for 
Change in Teacher Education, have caught the attention of political reformers, policy makers 
and educators alike. There is visible movement toward the goals of the reports. Almost 100 
SCDEs have affiliated with the Holmes Group and have evidently committed themselves to the 
purposes and goals of the newly formed organization. Most of these institutions have a 
commitment to and resources for research and development activities. Their willingness to 
work toward stronger, more rigorous, and more credible preparation programs is commendable 
and encouraging. The Holmes Group is also committed to helping restructure the teaching 
profession, to establishing working conditions which will enable better-prepared teachers to 
truly perform as professionals. 

The reports of both the Carnegie Forum and the National Commission on Excellence in 
Teacher Education provide added momentum. Both reports have the goal of stronger prepara- 
tion programs, a definition of the knowledge base upon which preparation programs should be 
based, a more effectively structured profession, and the creation of a professionally sound work 
place. Carnegie has initiated plans and has committed money to the development of the needed 
knowledge base. Additionally, work is underway to establish a national certification system 
and procedure. Support for much of this bold agenda has been expressed by the NEA and the 
AFT, a most encouraging development. 

There are several other promising developments in regard to policy. At its 1987 annual 
meeting, AACTE’s Board of Directors initiated plans for creating a national policy board. Both 
the National Governors Association and the Education Commission of the States have educa- 
tional policy development high on their agendas. The NEA and the AFT have issued position 
papers dealing with policy issues and more are in progress. Although the level of consensus 
recommended earlier is yet to be achieved, these organizations have conducted much of their 
work in a collaborative fashion. There is reason to believe that agreement about problems, 
issues and needs is stronger now among these major organizations than at anytime in recent 
decades. 

Improvements in the world of teacher education practice may be forthcoming. There seems 
to be a consensus on the need for more uniformity in the way teachers are prepared. The 
frequency of such discussion has generated pleas that the profession not move to a single 
preparation model, such as the graduate level model advocated by the NCETE, Holmes and 
Carnegie reports. Although NCATE neither encourages nor requires a single or particular 
model for educating teachers, its redesigned pedagogical standards and assessment procedures 
clearly point toward less diversity and stronger evidence of a commitment to quality programs 
with adequate resources. Moreover, NCATE is committed to having national and state 
accreditation standards synchronized, mutually supportive and interfaced. 

The notion that all teacher education programs should be approved by NCATE is gaining 
support. Several states have under consideration a policy wherein NCATE approval would be a 
pre-condition for state approval. Arkansas has already adopted such a policy. The 720 SCDEs 
in AACTE collectively prepare about 80% of all new teachers. The Association will vote in 
1988 on the requirement that NCATE approval become a pre-condition for full membership in 
the association. This action, if adopted, will have a major policy impact. 

In summary, much remains to be done in the field of teacher education in regard to policy, 
research and practice. The linkages among these three aspects of teacher education need to be 
forged. The current lack of coordination and their insularity from each other weakens the 
profession. But improvements are being attempted to such an extent that there is reason to be 
moderately optimistic. 

Intense debate about the quality of teacher education is not a source of comfort for teacher 
educators. History tells us that from intense criticism and heightened concern, improvement 
and progress often emerge. Let us hope that this will be the case in teacher education within the 
foreseeable future. 
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Introduction 


Policy statements imply making a choice and the awareness of making difficult decisions 
begins as children. We can imagine ourselves in a situation created by the brothers Grimm, 
where the second of three wishes has been wasted. Oh, why did the foolish husband wish a 
sausage growing out of his wife’s nose? He ought to have been more conscious of the 
consequences of his choices. Now his last choice is narrowed to just wishing the sausage would 
disappear. We could have made better decisions (even at the age of four!) for what we wanted to 
accomplish. 

The idea that one might make a wish and have it come true is no less engaging in adulthood. 
On the day after the 1985 mayoralty election in New York City, Donna Shalala, President of 
Hunter College, was asked: ‘‘If you had it in your power to change one thing in the city what 
would you do?’’! Shalala offered a policy wish: 


I’d have a children’s policy for New York City. I’d focus all the initiatives on poor 
children and give them an extra boost, get them going and open the opportunities of New 
York to them. The future of New York depends on what we do now for the health, 
education and welfare of these children, and I'd do everything in my power to give them a 
head start. 


Shalala’s wish is obviously based on the assumption that a relationship exists between 
education and social progress. Indeed, the expectation that the government has a responsibility 
to expand educational opportunities, to solve social problems and to improve society derives 
from the theory that there is a relationship among policy, education and progress. Effective 
public policy is dependent on the validity of this theory. This article examines the relationships 
between education and social progress. An understanding of that relationship has profouad 
implications for educational policy formulations. 

What is the meaning of progress? For purposes here, progress can be defined as directional 
change toward providing more opportunities for individuals to develop and to bring their talents 
to bear on the problems of our time. Consequently, as in the Grimms’ fables, decisions by 
educational policy bodies such as Congress, state legislatures, and school boards should be 
based on an understanding of the effects of these decisions. 

The relationship between education and social progress has been attacked in recent years 
from at least two sources. First, some social scientists such as Christopher Jencks have 
concluded that ‘‘the character of a school’s output depends largely ona single input, namely the 
characteristics of the entering children. Everything else—the school budget, its policies, the 
characteristics of the teacher—is either secondary or completely irrelevant.”’ 

For Jencks, expanding educational opportunities would be an exercise in futility. Until the 
Jencks’ study was published in 1972, many social scientists were staunch allies of educational 
equality. Indeed, social science data documenting the inherent inequality of segregated schools 
was an important feature of the 1954 decision of the Supreme Court requiring racial desegrega- 
tion of schools. 

Some professors in the social and philosophical foundations of education and in curriculum 
development have also critiqued the relationship between education and social progress. In the 
early 1970s, some educators began to examine the school in terms of its limitations rather than 
its possibilities.* To some extent their pessimism was traceable to the Jencks’ study. That view 
is still with us, as seen in a 1983 address before the National Council for the Social Studies by 
Maxine Greene, a professor at Columbia’s Teachers College. She agreed with Jencks and his 
colleagues that schools are ‘‘marginal institutions,’’ contributing little to progress. 


If they were right, their conclusions were continuous with the intimations of many 
imaginative writers, as we have seen, with numerous reports on lived lives. It is difficult 
for me not to come to a similar conclusion: that the schools cannot eradicate the effects of 
economic inequality nor ‘‘equalize’’ the conditions of the mass. 





Thomas S. Popkewitz and Allan Pitman suggest a similar idea. They argue that it is a myth to 
believe that schools can play any role in the elimination of ignorance and want or in creating a 
better future. 


One of the most important myths in education is that of progress. Social institutions and 
human affairs are imbued with belief and purpose, in a future of upward and forward 
motion. . . .This notion of movement which is believed to establish the goodness and 
sanctity of life, is one of the most potent myths underlying schooling.° 


The assertion is, of course, not new. The idea of a ‘‘great school legend’’ was advanced in 1972 
by Colin Greer.’ The point here is merely to underscore that some professors of education have 
a negative vision of progress partially traceable to Jencks, Greer and other radical critics of the 
1970s. 

It is also perhaps accurate to suggest that some educators have yielded to the depressing 
influences of pessimism in the larger society. Such pessimism is generated by the complexity of 
social problems and reaches its nadir in the fear that civilization will end in a nuclear holocaust. 
Educators are faced by an inconsistency between such pessimistic views and their calling. If 
society is to avoid catastrophe and improve its control over events, human thinking and 
intelligence are required. Education is the prime instrument for developing rational thought. If 
educators are not convinced that schooling can make a difference, they have lost their sense of 
purpose. Worse, they ignore rather compelling evidence to the contrary. 

Thus, we are confronted by two fundamentally contradictory viewpoints; some educators 
insist that schools do not contribute in any significant way to a richer, fuller life for individuals 
nor do they lead to advances for society. Others insist we are moving ahead in our knowledge 
about how to make schools effective. The latter view is often called the effective schools 
movement. 

The view that schools make no difference voiced by some can and must be challenged. It 
flies in the face of a body of evidence which began to accumulate in the late 1970s that schools 
can help children overcome the effects of socio-economic disadvantage. There is a growing 
body of knowledge that shows teaching practices influence achievement. As N. L. Gage, a 
professor of education at Stanford University, points out, ‘‘changing teaching practices causes 
desirable changes in student achievement, attitude, and conduct. And the gains in achievement 
are substantial, not trivial.”’ 

Research has established the characteristics of schools where children learn well and 
teachers see themselves as productive professionals.’ Evidence exists that student achievement 
and attitudes are appreciably shaped by school experiences and the quality of the school as a 
social institution. The differences in student outcomes are related to specific school characteris- 
tics, including the support given teachers by supervisors, the principal’s expectations that 
students will achieve (which are communicated to teachers and students), and the availability 
and use of curricular resources. The paralyzing pessimism of the Jencks’ viewpoint may be 
lessening, at least among those public school educators who are offering effective programs of 
instruction. 

However, as Brian Rowen and his colleagues have observed, ‘‘research on effective schools 
has focused on a single dimension of school effectiveness: basic skills outcomes.’’!° The 
effective schools movement has not been concerned with helping youngsters contribute to the 
progress of society. Clearly, the link between education and human progress, which once 
influenced the thinking of educators, has eroded. Even more clearly, that linkage has not been a 
visible public policy factor since the mid-1960s when the war on poverty deeply involved 
America’s schools. 


Defining Progress 


In any discussion of educational policy, it is clear that people have different ideas about what 
constitutes progress. The question of whether students should be grouped according to ability is 
a prime example. For many people, doing away with ability grouping and tracking would be a 
progressive step. For others, it would be a step backward. Defining progress is, of course, 
critical to understanding either viewpoint. The idea of progress has a long and honored position 
in the history of ideas. The pioneering study in the field was published in 1920 by John Bagnell 
Bury who wrote that progress “*means that civilization has moved, is moving, and will move in 
a desirable direction.’”! 

But how do we know whether the direction is desirable? Bury’s definition is not helpful, but 
he goes on to explain that in order to know that we are moving in a desirable direction, we 
‘have to know precisely what the destination is.’’'? In short, we must have goals. 

As Francisco Ayala writes, ‘‘once a criterion of progress has been chosen, decisions 
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concerning whether or not progress has occurred in the living world and what organisms are 
more progressive can be made following the usual standards and methods of scientific 
discourse.’’'? In this connection, it is often argued that there is no such thing as value-free 
analysis: the researcher’s values creep in somehow. '* Gunnar Myrdal and others have pointed 
out that this is less likely to happen if the value premises on which the research is based are 
identified. 

Selecting a criterion (or goal) of progress in the social sciences (including education) 
requires that value judgments be made and that they be explicit. This is also true in the natural 
sciences. In biology, the selection of criteria for evaluating whether a living organism has 
improved over time is, in part, subjective. '® It is of interest that Julian Huxley, who argued that 
progress can be defined without referring to values, used terms such as ‘‘improvement’’ and 
‘level of efficiency’’ in his definitions of progress which are clearly evaluative.' 

The value premises in American education concern the individual and the society, not 
separately but together; they are inextricably entwined. Over the centuries, Americans have 
developed a commitment to public education as the core of democracy. The idea of social 
evolution became important in education, particularly in the first half of the present century. 
According to Rush Welter, it implied ‘that effective government requires the application of 
scientific knowledge to contemporary problems.”’ 

Individual development is also a key value in American education, a goal for each individual 
and for the common good. Because development has no end points, only turning points, the 
journey can never be complete for any individual. The important point is that the opportunity 
for individuals to develop their talents is a widely supported part of the American dream. This 
ideal is one of the value premises on which American education is based. Implicit in this ideal is 
a Clear relationship between education and progress, both individual and social. Returning to 
the earlier definition of progress, it is important to note that progress implies an increase in 
opportunity. Policies that restrict opportunities are regressive. A full assessment of the Federal 
role in education in the 1980s will likely reinforce this assertion. 


Progress as an Evolutionary Concept 


Ideas about how progress occurs in the biological world are instructive when applied to 
education. One criterion of progress in an organism is ‘‘an increase in the ability to obtain and 
process information about the environment.’’'? The ability to gather information about the 


environment and to react flexibly to it has developed most highly in humans: humans are 
distinguished from other animals by the ability to control and improve the environment. 
Humans can, as Ayala notes. ‘‘envisage future states and work toward them, and values and 
ethics are developments made possible by the human’s greatly developed capacity to obtain and 
organize information about the environment.’’”° 

The ideas advanced by Ayala are not new. The most penetrating analysis of the human 
capacity for progress was made a century ago by a social scientist, Lester F. Ward, whose 
original field was botany. Ward went a step further and formulated his ideas into an educational 
policy and program. For Ward, best known as the father of sociology in America, all progress 
in human society (unlike animal society) is achieved consciously. Humans not only can, but 
must take up the reins of their own progress. Education is the ‘‘great panacea,”’ the instrument 
of progress. 

But if the differences between humans and other organisms are important, so are the 
similarities. ‘‘Like plants and animals,’’ wrote Ward, humans ‘‘possess latent capacities which 
for their development simply require opportunity.’’?? The process of education is really no 
different than providing fruit trees or a field of wheat with an environment favorable to their 
higher development. In his numerous writings, Ward stated repeatedly that human intelligence 
is and always has been adequate for all practical purposes. There is no shortage of ability, only 
of opportunity, and since an attack on social problems depends on developing talent, educa- 
tional opportunity must be provided to all through governmental intervention. 

What is intriguing about Ward’s work is that he developed his educational principles from 
his scientific principles. As Henry Steele Commager points out, ‘‘in the realm of education he 
[Ward] anticipated John Dewey and supplied him with a scientific basis for much of his 
educational philosophy.’’? In Commager’s opinion, Ward’s most fundamental contribution is 
the idea that the function of government should not be negative but positive; it should not just 
prevent crime or subversion but organize society’s energies for the development of intelligence 
and the scientific application of intelligence to the problems of society.”* It is the scientific 
basis for this idea that is critical to this discussion. 

Ward’s writings about genius are another source of insight, and they are astonishingly 
contemporary. He argued that the best achievements are made by the work of original minds 
who live in the kind of social environment that can draw out potential. Many high caliber minds 
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remain undeveloped or become wasted in an antisocial directions through lack of stimulation. 
‘*Genius is looked upon as a rare gem, and mediocrity as the normal condition,’’ he wrote in 
1886. ‘‘This I regard as a wholly false view, and against it I venture to maintain that the rarity of 
success is chiefly due to the absence of its external elements.”’ 

More recently, Professor Benjamin S. Bloom of the University of Chicago stated: *‘educa- 
tors talk about the gifted as though they were looking for diamonds in a mine. 26 The comment 
was made in connection with a study directed by Bloom that examined musicians, sculptors and 
scientists, among others, who were very successful. He found that talent does not rise 
automatically, like cream, to the top, but must be nurtured by families and teachers. Ward and 
Bloom could almost be collaborators, rather than scholars working a century apart. 

Given the complexities of modern life, and for those of a pessimistic turn of mind, it may 
appear that we have not learned much in the past hundred years. This is not the case. The 
biological underpinnings that appear related to public policies, that ‘‘thrust opportunities” 
(Ward’s words) on individuals, have grown stronger. The relationship between education and 
progress is grounded on the findings in economics, biology and education. It is thus of interest 
that while the involvement of social scientists in research concerning educational policy may 
appear to be relatively recent,”’ it dates back to the beginnings of social science in the United 
States. 


The Dilemma for Educational Policy Makers 


Even if the view that schools can make a difference and can lead to social progress is 
accepted, how can schools nurture one group without disadvantaging another? How can 
excellence and access to opportunity be balanced? The answers to these questions are never 
easy to achieve. Indeed, the answers are always imperfect. 

In the current reform movement, the phrase ‘‘opportunity for all’’ is often invoked in support 
of policies that pay attention to some children but not to others. As a result, it rings hollow 
among some educators. One wave of school reform focuses on the gifted, and the next on the 
poor because they were neglected by the previous wave of reform. Each wave of reform is 
needed to undo the inequities of a previous effort. The situation is not unlike the fairy tale noted 
earlier. Like the hapless husband with but one remaining wish, our resources are limited. As a 
result, ‘‘Opportunity for all’? has become a stale phrase in educational reform. One group is 
pitted against another; the gifted against the disadvantaged; the budding scientist against the 
vocational studert 

Policies being urged on American education appear to sanction the idea that everyone, 
except the group on whom initiatives are being focused, can be neglected. Ina perceptive essay 
on the reform movement, J. Myron Atkin points out that one effect of ‘‘minimum com- 
petency”’ laws is that ‘‘children who did not read and compute are now reading and comput- 
ing,’’ but ‘‘test scores for the most able children began to decline at the same time.’’”* The 
detrimental effects of unequal opportunity are all too evident. Putting the needs of any group of 
children on the societal back burner not only damages lives, it also results in a loss of talent to 
society. 

Educational policy must not contribute to such an outcome. Policies must be predicated on 
the basis of enhancing the fundamental ideals of our society and on the relationship between 
education and progress. According to Theodore W. Schultz, who won the Nobel Prize for his 
theory of human capital, schooling is an activity that adds to the stock of human capital; the 
returns from schooling exceed the cost.“* Our nation needs educational policies which aggres- 
sively offer opportunities to all children to develop their gifts, both for themselves and for 
society. The loss of their intelligence to society must not continue. The pool of capable persons 
must be increased if improvement in the quality of life is to be reaffirmed as a fundamental 
societal goal. 


A New Educational Policies Commission 


A major question in developing policies to this end is how to prevent the shifting priorities 
and swings of the pendulum so common in educational reform. Which voices should be 
heeded, given the spate of reform documents in the 1980s? Where is the balanced view that 
examines the overall impact of policies rather than the often heard single-focus recommenda- 
tions? 

There is clearly a need for a responsible body to systematically assess educational policy 
issues, something akin to the Educational Policies Commission of the National Education 
Association created in the depression years and disbanded in the 1960s. A new Educational 
Policies Commission should not only state policies but should be involved in implementing 
them. Our Federal government needs such a commission to advise the President and Congress 
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and to serve as a linkage between national and state level policy makers. 

If we are to reinvent the Educational Policies Commission, we must also take a lesson from 
history. The new commission must be different in composition from its predecessor. A new 
Educational Policies Commission must include a predominance of lay members. James B. 
Conant concluded after serving for twenty-two years on the Educational Policies Commission 
that a ‘‘body composed of public school administrators and d professors of education is not now 
well suited to establishing policy for our public schools.’’*” What is needed is the synergy of 
ideals generated by professionals and public representatives charged to base their policy 
recommendations on the best available knowledge. 

How would the new Educational Policies Commission differ from the national commissions 
of the 1980s which included lay members? It would be a permanent commission. National 
commissions of the 1980s were temporary bodies; they issued recommendations but were not 
responsible for their implementation. There are other problems with temporary commissions, 
judging from criticisms by policy experts. According to Paul E. Peterson, of the Brookings 
Institute, “‘Instead of digging deep,’’ commissions ‘“‘reassert what is well-known,’ and 

‘“*make exaggerated claims on flimsy evidence.’’ Moreover, ‘‘by exaggerating weaknesses, 
they fail to find the real problems.’’*' Peterson points out that as is frequently the case with 
political leaders, temporary commissions satisfy trends already in progress. Test scures are 
going up and the commissioners are like ‘cheerleaders of a winning team.’’** Temporary 
commissions suffer from the limits of time and their purposes are more likely to be political. 

There is a greater likelihood that a permanent commission would rigorously analyze 
problems, rather than exaggerating them to gain the public’s attention. Progress takes place 
when problems are mastered with intelligent planning. Only with long-term agendas is this 
possible. The Civil Rights Commission is one example. Despite its politicalization, it has 
served as a focal point in the unending business of seeking an equitable society. 


Conclusion 


Educational policies must be continually evaluated with a view toward determining whether 
they foster or stand in the way of progress. In his study of schooling, John Goodlad found that 
when high school students are tracked by ability, the curriculum, the pedagogy employed, and 
the classroom climate in low-track classes does not begin to measure up to high-track classes. 
But in mixed classes, the curriculum, teaching and class atmosphere are much the same as in 
high-tracked classes.” Tracking stands in the way of the realization of our ideal of equal 
opportunity and should be abolished. What is needed is a diversified curriculum without 
tracking. Yet, many of the recent reports urge policies that will intensify tracking. On this one 
factor alone they are highly suspect. 

There can be no question on the need to forge policies that link opportunities for education 
with calls for excellence. The status of teachers is a factor in making this goal a reality. Many 
teachers have a commitment to teach all of the children, but it is impossible for teachers to meet 
that commitment unless they are treated as professionals. What this means in practice is that 
teaching methods cannot be prescribed from afar, as from a state capital. As Atkin observes, 
generalized prescriptions are ineffective if we expect teachers to gear their practices to the 
motivational and intellectual levels of individual students.*4 Yet state mandates encourage 

‘*teacher proof’’ curricula and training programs. 

Achieving schools committed to opportunity and excellence also means that educational 
research should originate from teachers’ problems as they are identified by teachers. This rarely 
happens. We cannot expect to solve problems in the educational situation until it does. Yet, the 
research community continues to focus on smaller and smaller bits of knowledge distant from 
the realities of classroom life. 

Our society needs new pedagogical models for organizing schooling, curricula and our 
research so they are related to the ideals of progress for as many persons as possible. We must 
apply our intelligence to the goal of improving society as the prime objective. This goal is no 
different from efforts to create schools from which students do not drop out. Our goals and the 
solutions to our problems are one and the same. All concerned with the future of our society 
must attend to our problems of schooling. Progress in one is impossible without progress in the 
other. 

As John Dewey wrote about the future of progress, **If we want it, we can have it—if we are 
willing | fo pay the price in effort, especially in effort of intelligence. The conditions are at 
hand.’ 
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Introduction 


On July 1, 1986 the provisions of the Quality Basic Education Act in Georgia became 
operative. While it is too early to judge the adequacy or effectiveness of this law, its provisions 
and the debate surrounding its passage provide a student of Georgia education enough 
information upon which to base a preliminary assessment. 

The governor, state legislators, and other proponents of Quality Basic Education (QBE) 
would have the citizens of the state believe that the law will: (1) make a vast qualitative 
improvement in the schools in Georgia, and (2) help to raise them to the level of schools in the 
rest of the nation. This paper will argue that, contrary to these expectations, QBE is highly 
overrated as a vehicle for educational reform. It will also argue that some provisions of QBE, in 
marked contrast to the claims of its proponents, have the potential to inflict considerable 
damage on the students, teachers and citizens of the state. Finally, it offers steps that can be 
taken in pursuit of more positive educational policies in Georgia. 

School reform activity is not unique to Georgia. Governors and legislators in several states 
are currently engaged in similar efforts to upgrade their schools. The reform thrust started with 
President Reagan’s National Commission on Excellence in Education and the publication of its 
report in 1982, A Nation at Risk.' In Georgia, Governor Harris also appointed a commission to 
study education, the Governor’s Education Review Commission. It was the report of this 
commission that served as the basis for the Quality Basic Education Act. This paper uses the 
reports of the governor’s commission, as well as the bill passed into law, as the prime sources 
for its evaluation. 

Certain aspects of the education bill are overrated in significance. Critical scrutiny of the 
reform agenda pertaining to the selection of school superintendents; to provisions for vocation- 
al education; and to equalization, by district, of state school funding will bear this out. Further, 
what is called reform in Georgia in actuality represents a harmful approach to education. 
Careful consideration of provisions for a statewide core curriculum, Georgia’s plan for the 
testing of students, and its teacher evaluation strategy substantiate this conclusion. The 
possible negative consequences of these parts of the reform agenda will become particularly 
clear when they are put into an historical perspective. 


A Questionable Vehicle for Educational Reform 


The piecemeal approach to school reform that was taken will remain a stumbling block for 
years to come. No overall understanding of an educational reform policy guided the work of the 
governor or the legislature. The proposal for appointing county and city superintendents is one 
illustration. One of the most significant recommendations from the reform commission was the 
provision that all superintendents be appointed. Before the proposed bill was presented to the 
legislature, however, this provision was deleted. This action was taken despite the initial 
contention of the governor and the reform commissioners that the issue of school reform was 
too important to be subjected to the machinations of the political process. The commission 
argued that ‘‘appointment would ensure candidates whose qualifications were primarily 
professional rather than the ability to marshal funds for a political campaign and that appoint- 
ment would also make Superintendents less susceptible to political pressure.’’* Adopting this 
change, in addition to accomplishing the goals set forward by the reform commission, would 
also have lessened political pressures on principals and teachers. Alas, it was not to be. The 
governor evidently listened to negative feedback from rural courthouses. The politicians who 
dominate these courthouses were not interested in seeing their political prerogatives diminished 
for the sake of educational reform. The governor deleted the appointment provision. The wish 
of the commission that the reform bill be enacted in toto was no longer a possibility. 

The reform commission watered down its own provisions dealing with vocational education 
before the law even got to the legislature. Earlier discussions and reports of the reform 
commission reflected dissatisfaction with existing provisions for vocational education. 
However, the dissatisfactions were not resolved by legislation. The commission noted that 
‘‘in-depth training for specific jobs may be outmoded by the time the student gets a job.”’ It 
further stated ‘‘the State does not have the resources for state-of-the-art equipment and 
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expertise required for advanced training at the secondary level,’’ and that “‘time spent on such 
training may be counterproductive if pursued at the expense of greater mastery of the basic 
skills.’’> A reform commission that took its own analysis seriously might well have recom- 
mended abolishing vocational education whose weaknesses are well-known and have been 
present since its inception early in the century. These weaknesses include a built-in class bias. 
The student body is almost always from the working class. Further, there is a lack of any 
demonstrated connection between vocational programs and successful job placements in the 
areas for which the students are being trained.* 

The commission, however, shrank from the consequences of its analysis. Instead, the report 
calls for the discontinuation of job training in vocational classes throughout the curriculum 
except in the twelfth grade. It is recommended that career awareness experiences be introduced 
at that level as well as ‘‘increased emphasis on vocationally relevant basic academic skills 
(reading, writing, mathematics, science).’’> The substitution of career awareness experiences, 
however, merely replaces one brand of unproven vocational education with another.® 

The vocational education lobby in the state interpreted this provision to mean that reading, 
writing, mathematics and science should be taught in separate vocational courses or sections. 
No one has demonstrated, however, that the vocational relevance of these skills is better taught 
by vocational educators than by teachers trained in the specific subject areas. Additionally, 
should not this relevance be taught to all students, not just those singled out for the vocational 
track? As a result, the state is faced with the prospect of vocational instructors teaching watered 
down versions of the basic subjects. This response is far removed from any serious notion of 
educational reform. 

The area of school funding presents another example of the timidity of the school reform 
effort in Georgia. The commission recommended that the legislature enact a method for 
equalizing school funding in districts across the state. Georgia has tried twice in the last forty 
years to equalize its funding provision. Both attempts were unsuccessful. The outlook for 
improvement this time is guarded at best. As has been par for the course 3 the 1985 legislature 
passed the Quality Basic Education Act but declined to fund it fully." Although the 1986 
legislature did come through with sufficient funds for this year, it is not far-fetched to suggest 
that solons in future years may not be as devoted to the cause of school reform, especially in 
times of fiscal constraint or in periods when education has lost its status as a political priority. 


The Industrialization of Georgia’s Schoolrooms 


Of even more serious import are several provisions in the reform package that are harmful to 
the educational process. The industrialization metaphor highlights the fact that several parts of 
the Quality Basic Education Act prescribe in detail what is to be taught in the schools at all 
grade levels and in all subjects.* The outcome of this process is likely to be schooling which is 
rote, mechanical, lifeless, and dull, but which will be measured, tested, and evaluated quite 
precisely. 

One example of the industrialization process is found in the reformers’ call for a mandated 
statewide curriculum. The Quality Basic Education Act stipulates the following: 


The State Board of Education shall adopt a uniformly sequenced core curriculum for 
grades kindergarten through twelve. All local units of administration shall include this 
uniformly sequenced core curriculum as the basis for their own curriculum; . . .? 


The bill goes on to provide for periodic reviews of the core curriculum and student performance 
in it. The press toward centralization takes responsibility for curriculum away from the teachers 
and the local schools and concentrates it in a state department which is remote from the schools 
and responsive to a variety of political pressures exercised at the state level. We have here a 
perfect illustration of what Arthur Wise calls the ‘‘bureaucratization’’ of the American 
classroom, a process in which educational decisions are moved further and further away from 
the arena in which they are to be enacted.'® There seems little doubt that this process will 
encourage rote learning and rigidity in Georgia’s schools, unless it is ignored by teachers, 
students and local administrators. 

Another aspect of the reform activity that will negatively affect students’ classroom experi- 
ences is the over-reliance on standardized tests. The reform bill mandates nationally norm- 
referenced tests in grades two, four, seven and nine and state developed, criterion-referenced 
instruments in grades one, three, six, eight, and ten. Given the ubiquity of the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test for college bound students in the eleventh and twelfth grades, the only grade level 
left untouched by the mandate for standardized tests is the fifth. A cynical observer might 
predict that students and teachers will flock to the fifth grade to enjoy its environment of 
freedom from the demands and constraints of the testers. In addition, in a perhaps lethal thrust 
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at the developmental aspects of kindergarten instruction, the QBE Act requires that a test be 
developed for students prior to entry into the first grade to ensure that they have been correctly 
prepared for that experience.!! 

Given this emphasis on testing, one needs to worry about a distinct change in the climate of 
the state’s classrooms; it is not a change for the better. Several school systems adopted QBE 
testing provisions during the 1985-1986 school year and reports of students cheating on the 
tests have already surfaced, along with reports of primary age youngsters becoming physically 
ill as test time approaches. ' It is difficult to see positive educational consequences in such a 
testing program. 

It is also possible that we will see teachers teaching to the test and not for the purposes of 
learning or enrichment. It is probable that we will have students who are able to ‘‘pass”’ 
whatever the relevant test is without really having learned what it is that passing the test implies 
they have learned. The history of this kind of testing in schools substantiates these concerns and 
leaves little room for positive expectations for this program. 

In mid-nineteenth century England a system of ‘‘payment by results’’ was adopted in the 
elementary schools (for poor children) in which teachers were paid on the basis of students’ 
answers to questions put to them by examiners. Given the decisions in several Georgia 
communities to reward their teachers according to student performance on one or another of 
these standardized tests, it seems that Georgia may be well along the road to adopting its own 
version of payment by results. In England, payment by results proved to be a most un- 
satisfactory system in which teachers found themselves teaching almost exclusively to the test. 
It finally was abandoned because of unworkability and because it led to an unhealthy narrowing 
of the educational process. 

And it is not just students who are to be tested according to the mandate of Georgia’s school 
reformers. Teachers will be tested in a variety of ways: subject matter exams, general 
knowledge exams, and performance (or competency) based instruments. While the first two 
types seem relevant to good education, the performance-based exam is certainly controversial. 

Unlike the first two types of tests, performance-based testing is based on a significant 
redesign of the teaching act which narrows teaching to those elements which can be observed 
and measured. The existing performance-based evaluation instrument in Georgia, the Teacher 
Performance Assessment Instrument (TPAI), was developed a few years ago to isolate the 
individual behaviors teachers should exhibit and then to evaluate teachers on whether or not 
they exhibit those behaviors in their classrooms. This seems diametrically opposed to what 
teachers need to do to succeed in contemporary classrooms. 

Instead of emphasizing the variety of problems and issues which will be encountered in any 
classroom, and the developing of general understandings and strategies which would equip a 
teacher to deal with that variety, the TPAI and other performance-based instruments pay 
attention to particular ‘‘behaviors’’ singled out by test developers. Although this type of 
evaluation is objective—one either exhibits the prescribed behavior or not—it is also simplis- 
tic, mechanistic, and ultimately unrelated to the complexities of teaching and learning in the 
classroom. 

A popular rationale for a performance-based evaluation system is that it makes teachers and 
schools ‘‘accountable’’ for what is taught and learned. While this notion has a superficial 
appeal that makes it attractive to politicians, it does not reveal the educational realities faced by 
teachers. Making teaching and learning measurable ignores the fact that teaching and learning 
are complex processes with ramifications and outcomes that may not be evidenced in the 
immediate present, or in ways that are easily countable. The parts of teaching and learning that 
are isolated by performance evaluations are not necessarily the significant parts of these 
processes. 

One reason for the popularity of performance-based evaluation with recent school reformers 
(who come largely from outside the schools) is that control over the classroom world is taken 
from teachers and lodged in the hands of evaluation instrument developers. This loss of control 
is an essential part of the ‘‘de-skilling’’ of teachers that Michael Apple and other educational 
scholars have criticized.'* The loss of classroom control by teachers while reformers talk of 
raising standards for teaching constitutes a dangerous inconsistency at best. Georgia’s Quality 
Basic Education Act seeks both to subject teachers to performance evaluations and to raise the 
standards for both entering and continuing teachers. A teacher whose classroom has become 
routinized and trivialized by the mandates of a performance-based evaluation system is a 
teacher whose job has been reduced in its intellectual content. In what sense can it be said that 
standards have been raised? 


Career Ladder Attempts 


The reform bill is vague on what it means by a career ladder and the State Department of 
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Education is currently rushing to develop a definition. There is, however, enough specificity in 
the language of the bill to facilitate a critical analysis of the idea. According to the language of 
the Quality Basic Education Act, the career ladder is intended to provide for 


classroom teachers who demonstrate above average or outstanding performance com- 
petencies relative to teaching skills and their teaching field and exhibit above average or 
outstanding performance, which may include the achievement of students beyond the 
level typically expected for their ability, with salary supplements in recognition of such 
competency and performance. '® 


Given this language, particularly the provision for salary supplements, it seems clear that the 
career ladder is a contemporary version of another controversial development that began in the 
early twentieth century, merit pay for teachers. 

Teacher pressure brought about the single salary scale in the years after World War II, 
thereby redressing a situation in which elementary teachers were paid less than secondary 
teachers in some districts, women teachers were paid less than men in some, and black teachers 
were paid less than whites, particularly in southern school systems. Prior to the salary scale, 
school boards paid individual teachers what they thought they were worth each year. Raises 
were available only at the discretion of the board. Teachers and their unions could not help but 
notice the open invitation to favoritism inherent in such a system. Once a salary scale was 
adopted, however, the built-in raises negated the board’s arbitrary hold over its personnel and 
imposed an upward thrust in the personnel budget. 

Merit pay first surfaced in urban public school systems shortly after teacher organizations in 
some cities forced the boards to adopt a salary scale. The adoption of merit pay proved a 
solution to both problems. It reinstituted the board as the primary arbiter of salary increases and 
it reined-in rising salaries. A graphic illustration of this is provided in the Atlanta schools where 
the board adopted a merit system in 1915, ten years after it had adopted a salary scale under 
pressure from the fledgling Atlanta Public School Teachers Association. In the first year under 
the merit system, the total school system payroll was reduced by $15,000.'’ Teacher resistance 
to this was fierce and long-lasting in Atlanta and in other cities. Consequently, merit pay pians 
were almost always rescinded a few years after their adoption. They proved to be both 
unworkable and harmful. 

In the late 1950s and 1960s, merit pay resurfaced under the name of ‘‘differentiated 
staffing.’’ This system separated teachers into several roles, organized those roles into a 
hierarchy, and paid teachers a differential as they rose through that hierarchy. Advocates of 
differentiated staffing avoided the label of merit pay because they knew that the term would 
arouse longstanding teacher opposition. They did note, however, that what differentiated 
staffing shared with merit pay was the repudiation of the single salary scale for the teaching 
force. Like the earlier merit pay plans, differentiated staffing generally failed in implementa- 
tion, again largely because of effective teacher opposition and problems in design. 

An analysis of the career ladder mandated in Georgia and other states indicates that such 
plans intend to implement what has been tried, with minimal success, throughout the twentieth 
century. Yet, there is some reason to believe that the career ladder may not suffer the fate of 
earlier merit pay plans. Teachers and their organizations are not as strong as they once were and 
are not as united in their opposition to the career ladder. State career ladder plans are most 
advanced in southern states like Tennessee and Georgia, where conservative governors con- 
front relatively weak teacher’s unions. Additionally, Albert Shanker and the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers have recently embraced something like 2 career ladder as part of a plan to 
“*professionalize’’ teaching. The historical evidence suggests, however, that the attempt to 
implement the career ladder is still fraught with difficulty and that the benefits of the plans, at 
least in educational terms, remain undemonstrated. 

Thus far this paper has argued that the Quality Basic Education Act in Georgia is flawed at 
best and harmful at worst. We turn next to suggesting possible reforms in the schools that seem 
more promising than those discussed so far. 


In Pursuit of a Positive Educational Policy 


There are no easy solutions to improving the basic education programs of any state. Georgia 
has at least taken the first steps. What is lacking, however, is a basic policy statement on where 
the state believes its education initiatives are leading. What do we want our schools to do? 

If the equalization of funding provisions of the Quality Basic Education Act are im- 
plemented, significant improvements in education are possible. The final outcome will not be 
known for several years. Perhaps by that time, the state will have developed goals for its QBE 
programs. 
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It would also be an improvement if the educational powers in Georgia seriously addressed 
the issues raised in the reform commission’s analysis of vocational education. It would send a 
signal to students, teachers, and parents that the state wants the schools to take seriously 
deficiencies in reading, writing, mathematics and other basic subjects. 

In respect to teacher preparation, there may be some hope that the testing programs will 
highlight the need for strengthened programs of preparation. If the subject matter and general 
knowledge tests for teachers are not administered punitively or do not lead to a testing fetish, 
they may be a positive step. The QBE provision to raise salaries is also a hopeful sign. As 
argued earlier, however, neither competency-based testing nor the career ladder give cause for 
optimism. The alternative to these innovations is rather humdrum but essential to the cause of 
school improvement: we need to educate our teachers more rigorously in the standard academic 
ways. Such a decision would mean more demanding experiences both in academic subjects and 
in professional teacher education. 

In terms of those already teaching in the schools, it is difficult to argue that the inservice 
experiences and part-time graduate work in which many engage are intellectually challenging 
or a positive influence in their classrooms. Anyone who faces a class full of teachers for four 
hours of graduate work on an evening after they have worked a full day in school must 
understand that there is a game being played. Full-time graduate study is the only real 
alternative, but it would be expensive. It would require school districts to allow teachers leaves 
of absence from the classroom in order to pursue full-time graduate work. The rewards, 
however, over the years would be significant both for the teachers and their students. 

In respect to pre-service teachers, teacher educators must simply stop catering to the 
competency-based movement or whatever other bandwagon comes along. The current band- 
wagon supports five-year programs, and it may prove to be a positive force if accompanied by a 
serious appraisal of the teacher education component of the program. Unless teacher educators 
address seriously the intellectual rigor of their courses and other experiences, whether in four or 
five-year programs, they will not improve their product significantly. 

Raising the quality of teacher education courses according to the standard academic criteria 
would substantially enhance the academic self-image of the students. They now believe 
education courses are easy; they hear this from non-education faculty and from non-education 
students. Unless they raise standards and expectations in their courses, teacher educators open 
the door for actions like those in New Jersey where the governor mandated that education 
courses could be bypassed by those who seek to teach in the public schools. 

In respect to curricula and classrooms, the standardization being advocated in Georgia and 
other states, through devices such as a statewide core curriculum, seems to be on the wrong 
track. There is sufficient literature on centralization in education and in other realms to make 
one skeptical of these and other centralist policies. On the other hand, one should not simply 
support decentralist policies reflexively. 

Much harm to the cause of public education has been done in the name of local or community 
values. What is needed is an approach that allows curriculum and other educational decisions to 
be made by those who will have to live with them in the classrooms, the teachers and their 
students. The existing work rules and policies of schools will have to be altered to give teachers 
more chance to work with other teachers on curriculum and other educational matters. Also, 
attacks will have to be made on what Seymour Sarason calls the culture of the school if 
meaningful improvement is to take place. 

These recommendations are not offered with apocalyptic expectations. They suggest the 
long hard road to truly changing schools. The ‘‘quick fixes’’ being offered by some will not 
work. The real work of school reform is slow and difficult. It can, however, be fruitful if 
entered into seriously, for the long haul and with a comprehensive set of policies in hand. 
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On Joining the Holmes Group 
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Introduction 


The quality of teachers and of teaching has been a concern for years. Every one of the thirty 
or more national reports on education that emerged in 1983 (following the Nation at Risk 
report) shared that concern. Similarly, in the wave of the state level reform efforts of 1984 and 
1985, all the plans included provisions for the improvement of teaching and teachers. As a 
result, college and university programs that prepare teachers have come under intense scrutiny. 
Indeed, there is an unmistakably widespread conviction that teacher preparation programs in 
colleges and universities are in need of radical reform. 

The Holmes Group has emerged in this context. This consortium of research universities is 
committed to a particular reform agenda regarding teacher education and teaching as a 
profession. A small group of deans of education at such universities began deliberations in 
1983 to develop plans for the Holmes Group and the agenda it will address. In April of 1986, 
more than a hundred research universities were invited to participate in further development of 
the organization and its agenda. Ninety-four institutions joined the Holmes Group early in 
1987. Some of the critical factors involved in deciding whether to join the Holmes Group are 
discussed in this paper. 


The Holmes Group Proposal 


The Holmes Group report! sets forth an ambitious program that serves well the cause of 
reform. This is especially true of the diagnosis of needs titled ‘A Common Understanding of 
the Obstacles.’’? The plan addresses twin goals: to reform teacher education and to reform the 
teaching profession. Inclusion of the latter goal indicates recognition that the quality of 
teaching in our schools depends on factors that go beyond the quality of teacher preparation 
programs. 

The report argues that the structure of teaching and the conditions under which teachers work 
are significant in determining the relative attractiveness of teaching as a career. It is believed 
that these factors strongly influence an individual’s initial decision to enter teacher preparation 
programs. Moreover, hiring practices and licensing standards are viewed as strong influences 
on the quality of individuals who actually teach and that these factors operate independently of 
the quality of teacher preparation programs. If schools are willing to hire persons with little or 
no preparation and if state licensing practices make this possible, then individuals with 
sub-standard preparation will be assigned to classrooms. Indeed, teaching appears to be the one 
regulated career that allows supply considerations to dominate quality considerations. 

In addition, the report points out that a substantial portion of a teacher preparation program in 
a university is carried on outside the jurisdiction of the school or college of education. 
Unintegrated programs in general education, excessively narrow subject area majors, and poor 
teaching role models abound in undergraduate education outside of schools and colleges of 
education. Accordingly, it is suggested that the reform of teacher preparation programs 
requires the reform of undergraduate education generally, and not just that portion in the school 
or college of education. 

While these factors represent some of the valuable features of the report, there are weaknes- 
ses that warrant criticism. The weaknesses appear to be more in the proposed remedies to the 
problems so ably diagnosed.* We turn now to those weaknesses. 


Requirements for Membership 


It has been my experience that discussion regarding the decision to join the Holmes Group 
has tended to focus on the requirements for membership—what an institution must be and do in 
order to join the Holmes Group—rather than on an analysis of the intrinsic value and utility of 
its report and plans.* Joining the Holmes Group requires two essential criteria: first, that the 
institution be a research university® and, second, that it be committed to the Holmes Group 
agenda for reform.’ Let us review the meaning of these two requirements. 

There are at least two important elements forming a rationale for the emphasis on research 
universities as the appropriate group of ‘‘like-minded institutions.’’* First, the body of 
knowledge that undergirds professional education and clinical practice has a robustness that has 
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emerged only within the last twenty years or so. This particular claim is discussed effectively 
by David Berliner.? Because teacher education reforms should be based on the best research 
knowledge available, it is reasonable to begin with the institutions that have generated and 
continue to generate this research base. Second, the research universities educate the pro- 
fessoriate in education. As educators of teacher educators, the research universities should 
themselves have exemplary teacher education programs. 

Critics of this requirement for Holmes Group membership have alleged that not all the 
institutions invited to join are what are usually understood to be research universities. More 
significantly, perhaps, several of the institutions invited to join do not now have, and never 
have had, formal programs for the preparation of teachers. This fact is especially troublesome 
to the many multi-purpose universities which have large teacher preparation programs but are 
not among those invited to join the Holmes Group. The American Association of State Colleges 
and Universities (AASCU) has expressed concerns along these lines.! 

Similarly, there has been considerable debate about the second requirement for membership: 
a commitment to the Holmes agenda for reform. The reform agenda is set forth in the sections 
of the report titled ‘‘A Shared Agenda,’’ ‘‘A Collective Commitment to Action,’’ and 
Appendix E (‘‘Working Drafts of Goals for the Holmes Group Standards’’).'? Most of these are 
expressed in broad and general terms, but the most controversial appears to be the firm dictum 
‘*. . ,the undergraduate major in education must be abolished.’ 

“Much of the discussion about the. Holmes Group agenda. e.g., 1986 meetings in Atlanta'? 
and at Wingspread in Wisconsin, ' * centered on whether the proposed agenda may be in- 
terpreted flexibly or in ‘‘strict constructionist’ terms. This debate is not fully resolved. Hawley 
argues that as an early participant in the Holmes Group, he cannot perceive of the possibility of 
a flexible interpretation regarding retention of undergraduate teacher education programs and 
still be a member of the Group. '* However, in a recent communication, Frank Murray, who isa 
member of the Holmes Group Executive Board, cautions prospective members: *‘. . .if you are 
inclined not to join, to take care to be sure your plans for your college are truly incompatible 
with the requirements of membership i in the Holmes Group. *»1© Elsewhere, Murray states the 
the Holmes Group report is not ‘‘a dogma or an orthodoxy.’’ He also offers to discuss questions 
that may arise in connection with membership requirements. These statements appear to 
encourage the ‘‘like-minded’’ to believe they shall have the opportunity to reshape significant- 
ly the reform agenda to which they are expected to be committed. 

This question over the preeminence of ‘‘like-mindedness’’ (being a research university) or 
the commitment to the agenda is reminiscent of a question in the early Christian church over 
whether it was necessary to be a Jew (as were Jesus and the first disciples) before one could 
become a Christian. It is a truly profound question and one manifests itself in many contexts 
and situations over the centuries. Who shall be members of the community, what obligations do 
they have to the community, and what rights derived from the community do they enjoy? 
Although the original organizing group of deans in the Holmes Group appeared to be firm about 
the answer to these questions, positions now appear to be shifting as is evidenced by the 
discussion at Wingspread which was held to assist invitees in making their decisions. In any 
case, the way these questions are resolved will, in my judgment, determine the organization 
and membership of the Group and its impact on the profession. 

Aside from these fundamental questions, there are other concerns about the report. It is 
excessively vague concerning the historic indifference to teacher preparation on the part of 
research universities. The University of Georgia, for example, is one such university that has a 
substantial commitment to teacher education. It has not joined Holmes at this writing. There are 
many others. 

Some also believe that it is unnecessary and inappropriate for the Holmes Group to engage in 
self-flagellation b ry seeming to suggest that there are no good teacher ‘Preparation programs in 
the United States’’ and that education as an academic subject lacks ‘‘seriousness.’’'” Indeed, 
the University of Georgia is proud of a long tradition of strong subject area preparation for 
prospective secondary school teachers. Moreover, these programs include subject-specific 
pedagogy and professional preparation that, within an undergraduate context, are worthy 
models addressing many of the elements of the Holmes Group agenda. Needless to say, there 
are many other research universities that take pride in the quality and character of their teacher 
preparation programs. 

Finally, there have been concerns expressed about the relatively high cost ($4,000) of 
joining the Holmes Group. This criticism is associated with concerns about the high overhead 
and costs of the Holmes Group with it plans for regional centers and the expense of program 
development. 





The Significance of Joining the Holmes Group 


As important as the requirements for membership in Holmes are to the decision about 
joining, there is a more important issue: is the Holmes agenda the way to improve education in 
America’s schools? Obviously, Tomorrow’s Schools, is the manifesto of the Holmes Group 
and they answer this question positively. There are powerful arguments to the contrary. 

Hawley'® and the Association of Independent Liberal Arts Colleges for Teacher Education 
(AILACTE)” criticize the Group’s plan for presenting a singular model that emphasizes an 
increase in the amount of time teachers spend in college prior to teaching. They argue for 
openness regarding this and other recommendations and acceptance of other models. This 
view, of course, reflects a commitment to a shared culture among teacher educators versus 
adherence to the specific agenda proposed by Holmes. Hawley and AILACTE argue for a 
developmental model as an alternative to the one proposed by Holmes. Specifically: 


In the teaching profession, learning is a lifelong endeavor and therefore developmental. 
The pre-service program lays the foundation on which subsequent study, coupled with 
professional practice, can build. An extended program alone, including the acquisition of 
a graduate degree for initial certification, is insufficient to develop the skills and reflective 
dispositions needed to be effective in the classroom.” 


Hawley also points to the increased cost of entry into teaching that the Holmes Group plan 
would generate and suggests that the costs will not readily be borne. This is an especially 
important point as the nation enters a period of severe teacher shortages through a contraction of 
the pool of individuals from which teachers are drawn. It appears to be inauspicious to raise the 
cost of preparing for teaching precisely when the supply of teachers is driving the market in the 
other direction. This is one reason why it is essential for the Holmes Group to vigorously 
address reform in school hiring practices and state certification standards. These factors must 
be controlled if improved (and more costly) teacher preparation programs are to have the 
desired effect. These and other concerns raise questions about whether there is a reasonable 
possibility that the Holmes design for teacher education will yield gains for school children. 


Conclusions 


One should not overlook the political significance of joining or failing to join an illustrious 
group of peers. Indeed, this factor alone appears to be determining many decisions to join, 
independently of some of the substantive considerations discussed above. Moreover, there is a 
corollary problem, also at least partly political. How will Holmes members work with 
institutions ineligible for Holmes Group membership? How will they deal with those who 
adhere to much of the agenda, but who do not share the heritage or lineage of some Holmes 
institutions? 

Given these issues, the decision regarding joining the Holmes Group should be based on a 
thorough analysis of what the decision will communicate: 


@ Does an institution wish to express solidarity with ‘‘like-minded’’ research universities 
on teacher education? 

@ Does an institution accept the Holmes Group reform agenda and wish to participate in 
its fulfillment and further refinement? 

@ Does an institution believe that American education can be improved in this way? 


These are difficult questions. They require analyses that go beyond bandwagon or status 
motivations. 

Each education faculty and dean should respect the ambitiousness of the Holmes Group 
proposal. As vulnerable as it may be to criticism, it offers a vigorous assessment of conditions 
and a vehicle for improving education in America. The deadline date for responding to 
membership invitations for charter memberships was extended. One can assume this was done 
to provide time for the vigorous assessment needed to address the issues suggested in this 
discussion. The policies they have forged are important to the future of the teaching profession. 
Now that the inaugural meeting of the charter members has been held, the expanded Holmes 
membership is obligated to answer the questions posed in this discussion. 
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8 | am using Frank Murray’s term, ‘‘like-minded,’’ in the sense of affinity as marked by community of 
interest or possession of common features. 

° David Berliner, ‘‘Laboratory Settings and the Study of Teacher Education’’, Journal of Teacher 
Education, Volume 36, No. 6, pp. 2-8, (1985) 

'© Murray, ‘‘Holmes Group Goals.’ 

'! John E. King, Holmes, Sweet Holmes, First draft of an analysis and position statement concerning the 
Holmes Group Consortium presented to the AASCU Task Force on Excellence in Education, November, 
1985. 

!2 **& Report of the Holmes Group.”’ 

'3 About thirty deans from southeastern states who were Holmes Group invitees, met in Atlanta, 
Georgia on May 8, 1986 to discuss issues raised by the Holmes Group Report. Two members of the Holmes 
Group Executive Committee were present. 

'4 A meeting was held at Wingspread on August 2-3, 1986 for Holmes Group invitees to discuss and 
amplify the original invitation to join. 

'S Hawley, ‘‘A Critical Analysis.”’ 

'© From Frank Murray’s memorandum dated July 24, 1986, which transmitted his ‘‘Executive Sum- 
mary of the Holmes Group Report’’ to the Southeastern Region Holmes Group Deans. 

'7 Murray, ‘‘Holmes Group Goals.”’ 

18 ** Report of the Holmes Group.”’ p. 93. 

'? Presentation of this argument to the contrary is the central purpose of Hawley’s paper, *‘A Critical 
Analysis.”’ 

20 AILACTE Executive Committee, ‘‘A Call for Dialogue: A Statement Concerning the Preparation of 
Teachers’’, Journal of Teacher Education, 37(4):44-46, 1986. See AACTE Briefs, August 1986, for an 
edited version of the statement. 

2! Murray. ‘‘July 24, 1986 Memorandum.”’ 
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Initiatives to professionalize teaching have reached a new level of intensity.' Professions 
entail the existence and use of specialized knowledge, both theoretical and clinical, and ethics 
that govern practice. Individuals who practice in that profession ought to do so in a fashion that 
is congruent with the appropriate norms, specialized knowledge, or collegial responsibilities.” 
A lawyer, for example, who operates without regard for precedent challenges a fundamental 
norm of the legal profession. A physician who does not strive for the most conservative 
treatment runs increased risks of violating an injunction of the Hippocratic oath, i.e., to do no 
harm. Simply put, professionals ought to practice what they preach. 

An important ethical obligation of teacher educators would be, then, to display congruence 
between (a) their own instruction and (b) the knowledge and skill of best practices they seek to 
pass on to students. This essay explores the implications of this professional meta-norm I refer 
to as the obligation of clinical fidelity. 

The importance of attending to clinical fidelity stems from a straight-forward contention. To 
the extent that students in teacher education find their instructors’ performances inconsistent 
with best practice, credibility is underminded. Diminished credibility lessens the authority of 
professional education. The source of that authority is the power of specialized knowledge.* 
Ultimately, therefore, threats to the credibility of professional education are a threat to the 
claim of specialized knowledge. 

Teacher educators should be concerned about the concept of clinical fidelity as a fun- 
damental principle of professional conduct. However, it is sometimes prudent to rise above 
principle and to simply consider practical realities. Such realities include the fact that the 
revised standards adopted by the National Council for the Accreditation of Teacher Education 
(NCATE) explicitly require that institutions presenting themselves for approval meet the 
following standard: ‘‘The incorporation of the knowledge base into the professional education 
program is reflected in the character of the instructional program.’’* 

More specific criteria state expectations that: 


1. There is evidence in curricular planning and in the delivery of instruction that the 
program seeks to reflect best practice in its own instruction. 

2. Education students are exposed to a systematically varied set of instructional practices 
through modeling of instruction by faculty in the professional education unit. 

3. The faculty of the unit keep abreast of developing work and debates about research on 
teaching and teacher education as well as recent scholarly work in the field(s) that they 
teach. 

4. The institution as a whole regards the unit as one where superior instructional practice 
routinely and consistently can be found. 

5. The unit maintains a rigorous, professional instructional quality control mechanism.° 


Thus, important new obligations rest on every teacher education unit seeking accreditation in 
America. The new standards, in effect, are a major policy statement directed at the very heart of 
teacher education: programs of instruction, their quality and integrity. 


Outward Signs; Inward Dispositions 


The implications of the concept of clinical fidelity are profound. No matter how simple the 
concept may initially appear, examination reveals broad and complex implications. 

What is done in a teacher education program does is not sufficient to assume the presence of 
clinical fidelity. Motivation, rationale, and modus operandi must also be examined. Clinical 
fidelity requires that teacher educators be informed regarding controversies about effective 
teaching; further, they must decide whether to include competing points of view in their 
instructional programs. In short, a total faculty, through its actions, must be self-conscious 
about the manifestations of best practice in order to justify claims of having achieved clinical 
fidelity. Without such self-consciousness there can be no guarantee that clinical fidelity has 
been a guide to program design, operation and evaluation. Without this dedication to clinical 
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fidelity, the presence of best practices might only be accidental and, therefore, essentially 
a-professional. 


Unit Rather Than Individual Expression 


Achieving clinical fidelity throughout a teacher education unit is ultimately the responsibil- 
ity of the entire unit; leaving it to individuals or sub-units will not suffice. Best practice as 
applied to teacher education is not molecular in character; it is molar. Clinical fidelity is a 
comprehensive, holistic concept. Poor, unreflective practices of any type violate it. 

Establishing the meaning of ‘‘best practice’’ is the collegial responsibility of an entire 
profession; it is not the responsibility solely of the training arm. Best practice cannot be thought 
of, therefore, only in terms of a hospital, a firm, or a school. Best practice is a standard defined 
by the larger professional collegium. In the case of teacher education, the collegium includes 
the practicing profession, teacher educators, and the research community. 


An Explicit Image of the ‘‘Teacher’’ 


A unit cannot display fidelity between its own teaching and the best practice it seeks to impart 
to its students unless it has, explicitly, a well-articulated concept of ‘‘teacher’’ in mind. 
Professional preparation units must be able, not only to define best practices in the narrow sense 
of specific behaviors, but to articulate their concept of ‘professional teacher.’’ This concept 
establishes the basis, the conception of role and function, for the recurring judgment of what is 
“*best.’”° 

An example illustrates the point. A program might espouse a belief that a teacher is not a rule 
applier but, rather, one who plans, designs, senses cues, decides, and acts. If the teacher 
preparation program rarely provides opportunities for students to engage in such behaviors or 
does so in a fashion that directs and controls such behaviors rather than elicits and expects 
them, curricular design, instructional practice, and program aims are inconsistent. Clinical 
fidelity is absent. The concept of clinical fidelity extends, as Spodek noted,’ not just to 
instructional practices but to the ideology underpinning teaching as well. 

Articulating the practices appropriate to the teacher’s role is important for another reason. 
The preparation program should serve as initial socialization into the profession’s norms. 
Professional preparation programs in engineering, medicine, and law would appear to be much 
more explicit about the goal of socialization than is teacher education. Striving for clinical 
fidelity would increase the power of teacher education as a socialization experience based on 
professional norms. 


Issues and problems 


It is no secret to those in teacher education that current programs reach the state of clinical 
fidelity only imperfectly, say, a rank of two or three on a scale of ten. One need not have 
observed many programs or listened to much student feedback to attest to the truth of this 
assertion. Whenever a professional obligation as intuitively obvious as practicing what one 
preaches lies so uncertainly fulfilled, important forces must be working against it. They must 
= — out, examined carefully, and then neutralized if professional obligations are to be 

ulfilled. 


Tension with Other Professional Norms 


Arguments are put forth that, in higher education, under the principle of academic freedom, 
individual faculty members have the absolute right to decide not only what is taught but how. 
Since that is so, goes the argument, no one other than individual faculty members has the right 
to decide what they do in their classes. 

Such a posture betrays a fundamental misunderstanding of the concept of academic freedom 
as well as a significantly underdeveloped sense of membership in and responsibility to the 
larger education profession. In fact, no faculty member has an absolute right to decide 
instructional modalities. It is not open, for example, for an individual faculty member to decide 
that all instruction in a course for which there is high demand shall be conducted on a tutorial 
basis. Students could not schedule it, and a faculty member would not have the time required by 
a tutorial system. A faculty member could not insist that his/her instruction be handled in a 
computer-mediated form if the appropriate equipment and software were not available. A 
faculty member could not unilaterally decide to adopt an instructional model which precluded 
working with more than three student teachers a quarter as a bona fide full-time load. In sum, 
practical questions concerning resources have always been an important and widely understood 





constraint on individual faculty prerogatives. 

Academic freedom speaks primarily to the responsibilities of academics to choose the topics 
of their inquiry and scholarship and to profess the findings of that work without regard to 
political or economic pressures. In their teaching responsibilities, however, faculty members 
have in the past been, and will continue to be, subject to collegial understandings and 
agreements, implicit and explicit. 


Conflict within the Cultural Ethos 


Other norms operate in the cultural ethos of higher education. They are perhaps not as widely 
acknowledged or as ‘‘constitutional’’ in their import as academic freedom, but they carry a 
potential for significant conflict. 

New initiatives aimed at clinical fidelity will certainly conflict with established expectations 
of instructional autonomy. Despite the existence of models and reflective literature, supervi- 
sion of instruction in higher education is, for all intents and purposes, non-existent. In the main, 
it is simply assumed that instruction is proceeding effectively. Few mechanisms exist for 
monitoring instruction apart from occasional visits by peers or a department chair for reappoint- 
ment, promotion or tenure purposes, or the more or less frequent collection and compilation of 
student evaluations. Serious attention to the character and quality of instruction in order to 
assure Clinical fidelity would seriously upset the equilibrium of academic practices. 

A second set of existing norms subject to challenge will be found in the shift of focus for 
assessment of instruction from its present context, i.e., for purposes of promotion, merit pay, 
and tenure, to far more inclusive norms. The new NCATE knowledge base standard sets new 
expectations for curricular and instructional norms applied to entire professional preparation 
programs. To the extent that instruction has been assessed in the past almost exclusively in a 
personnel evaluation context, all sorts of emotional ‘‘baggage’’ exists with concomitant 
sensitivities and fears. As instruction is examined in the context of a programmatic commit- 
ment to achieve clinical fidelity, this history must be kept in mind or it will loom large in the list 
of impediments to success. 


Conflict over the Definition of Best Practice 


So long as individual faculty members feel free, under all circumstances, to choose their own 
instructional approaches, conflict over best practices is relegated to a debater’s issue, receiving 
attention primarily in the literature. Once professional preparation units assume responsibility 
for achieving clinical fidelity, individual faculty will not enjoy the luxury of mere disputation 
about such matters. They will be obliged to decide, as a group, on such issues as: the forms of 
instruction consistent with best practice, the level of sophistication at which they should be 
implemented, and in what sequence. Faculty will collectively have to make, validate, act upon, 
and monitor instructional choices. 

Differences in view over best practices can be partially accommodated by following 
principles of inclusion; rather than trying to resolve conflict, diverse approaches can be 
encouraged. Such an approach would be eminently reasonable and responsible. Some conflict, 
however, may not be resolvable in this fashion. Incorporating opposing premises, for example, 
could result in a confusing and inconsistent program. Discussion of such issues will hone the 
definition of best practice. 


Localized Distribution of Knowledge about Best Practices 


The third edition of the Handbook of Research on Teaching attests that there is, indeed, 
much to know about teaching. Everyone cannot know everything, of course. Hence, a mature 
and healthy profession is characterized by specialization. 

It would be too much to expect that every faculty member in a department or college of 
education is a full peer in respect to knowledge of and skill in all instructional practices. It is to 
be expected, therefore, that such knowledge will be the specialized field of expertise of the 
teacher education, curriculum and instruction, or supervision faculty. This group should 
become responsible for sharing their knowledge with the rest of the unit. They are also 
responsible for revising instructional practice when appropriate. Existing departmental 
hierarchies tend to accord higher status to graduate specializations. Those oriented toward 
research and scholarship as compared to those in teacher preparation per se may be challenged 
by discourse regarding the quality of teaching. 


Balancing the Model Teacher with the Model Teacher Educator 


The concept of clinical fidelity for professional preparation programs has a built-in con- 
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tradiction. Teaching in the schools is not the same as teaching in a college or university. The 
adults for whose instruction college faculty are responsible are not the same kinds of learners as 
children and adolescents of school age. ‘‘Best practices’’ in these different settings may, 
therefore, not be the same. Is the concept of ‘‘wait time,’’ for example, equally applicable to 
young adults as it is to children? Lecture techniques inappropriate for preschoolers may, on the 
other hand, be appropriate for college students. 

In pursing clinical fidelity, teacher education faculty will be called upon to make a demand- 
ing set of decisions about such matters, including some compromises. The appropriateness of 
the instructional practices in the higher education is one thing; congruence with ‘‘best practice’’ 
for the teaching role at the elementary or secondary level is another. 


Instrumental Values 


Focusing on the moral obligation to achieve the goal of clinical fidelity ought not to obscure 
its instrumental value. Teacher education students come to the program with anywhere from 
twelve to sixteen years of exposure to literally dozens of teachers. The profession stands at the 
cusp of a major transformation in respect to its intellectual and organizational characteristics as 
well as its overall status. Yet, the very students preparing for teaching have already been 
exposed to teaching models that the training program must seek, in large measure, to replace. 
To the extent that the entire teacher education program constitutes an immersion experience in 
self-consciously best practice, the greater the likelihood that the needed transformation can 
take place. 


Resources for Compliance 


Addressing clinical fidelity in teacher education units will take resources. The principal 
resource demanded will be faculty time. Initial time demands will be very heavy for in- 
structional planning, faculty development, and the devising and implementing of new kinds of 
governance and peer review structures. After the initial design requirements are determined, 
resources will be consumed at a lighter but still significant level for program monitoring, 
program review and revision and ongoing faculty development. 


Steps to be Taken 


New governance, administrative, and instructional mechanisms almost certainly need to be 
created if teacher education units are to achieve clinical fidelity. This assessment is based on 
two considerations. Both have to do with the comprehensive requirements of the task. 

Clinical fidelity is a holistic concept. It is, in effect, a summary judgment applied to all the 
components of the professional preparation program. Most teacher education programs decen- 
tralize responsibility for instruction to the level of the individual instructor. While a core group 
of faculty responsible for the elementary certificate may be housed, for example, in the teacher 
education division, other important teaching is performed by special education, educational 
administration, or educational foundations faculty who are likely to be housed in other parts of 
the professional preparation unit. Achieving clinical fidelity, therefore, will be difficult to 
accomplish within the confines of the existing organizational and administrative sub-structures 
of teacher education units. Most of the sub-units are generally coterminous with certification 
programs and generic support functions (e.g. foundations and research faculties). Governance 
structures, on the other hand, cut across existing organizational sub-structures. Typically, 
however, they do not treat program matters directly. They focus, instead, on policy and 
gatekeeping functions. Teacher education units will have to determine the types of essentially 
new governance structures needed to assure clinical fidelity. 

One alternative approach would be to extend the authority of existing teacher preparation 
program structures to embrace the support sub-units. This approach would add governance 
demands on faculty and increase the need to move toward more sophisticated, matrix manage- 
ment models within the teacher education unit. In institutions preparing more than one kind of 
teacher, this pattern could well place intolerable demands on the professional support units, 
such as the foundations, measurement, special education, and administration groups. Faculty 
responsible for these other functions might find themselves expected to serve multiple, perhaps 
conflicting, requirements of the several teacher education programs. Perhaps other, more 
imaginative and less resource consuming options will emerge. 


Faculty Development Needs 


As noted above, teacher education units should not assume that expertise about effective 
instruction is uniformly distributed. Even if colleges have expertise on effective instructional 
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practices for schools, information about instruction for adults in higher education may be 
lacking. In fact, most of the latter expertise will have been acquired en passant, not the result of 
formal study. Thus, most teacher education units committed to clinical fidelity will have to 
mount faculty development programs to study and master the best instructional practices 
appropriate for the public schools in contrast to those for higher education. 


Indicators and Sources 


What might one look for to determine that a unit was striving for, if not fully achieving, 
clinical fidelity? Among possible indicators and sources might be the following: 


Program descriptions would contain material directed toward the commitment to 
clinical fidelity and the mode of its achievement and expression. 

Individual course syllabi would treat the instructional strategies explicitly, justifying 
particular approaches appropriate to the course. 

Direct observation of instruction would corroborate the claims made in program 
descriptions and course syllabi. 

Student reports of course and program experiences. In time, the testimony of graduates, 
comparing their experiences in the schools with the content and character of their 
preparation programs, would be assessed. 

A somewhat more elusive but no less real indicator is the degree of unit self- 
consciousness regarding the implementation of the concept. If clinical fidelity is truly 
important to the unit, it ought to emerge spontaneously in exploratory conversations about 
the fulfillment of program obligations to students and the profession. Two related 
indicators might well be recognition of the difficulty of task and evidence that the unit 
displays a kind of running dissatisfaction with its present status respecting fulfillment, 
what might be called an aura of continuous striving. 

In the records of the governance or administrative mechanisms responsible for address- 
ing clinical fidelity, it should be possible to find evidence of debate within the unit and 
documentation of decisions made regarding instructional issues. Conversation with facul- 
ty and students, course syllabi and reading lists, faculty publications, and so on should 
also provide important evidence whether faculty are, in fact, conversant with the current 
literature regarding best practices and effective instruction. 


Roles for Professional Organizations 


NCATE has endorsed the concept of clinical fidelity, albeit in slightly different terms. 
Teacher education representatives to NCATE were active in articulating and supporting the 
notion. Achieving clinical fidelity throughout teacher education, however, will follow es- 
sentially two routes. One is developmental; the second is regulatory. 

Teacher education organizations,” working separately or in concert with NCATE, should 
actively collect and create resources to aid teacher education units in achieving clinical fidelity. 
They need not reinvent the wheel. There is already a substantial literature on which to build new 
programs. That literature could be further codified and brought to the attention of teacher 
education units. 

Teacher education organizations could stage workshops for their members.'° Wherever they 
were conducted, participants could be urged to capture their best thinking, in writing, for 
distribution to others. 

Teacher education organizations (or NCATE itself) could survey the heads of teacher 
education units about how they were addressing the clinical fidelity obligation. The results 
could be shared throughout the teacher education community. 

In the long run, however, the effectiveness of the developmental effort will need to be tested 
in the crucible of regulatory assessment. As noted several times, NCATE standards adopted in 
the fall of 1986 reflect the concept of clinical fidelity. In a few months, the first group of 
institutions will undergo evaluation according to the new framework. How NCATE responds 
to non- or marginal compliance will be critical. 

I believe that teacher education has a long way to travel before it reaches a generalized 
condition of clinical fidelity. If that assessment is correct, and were NCATE to adhere firmly to 
its new standards, we might expect Draconian results. Clearly, such an outcome would be 
counterproductive. 

We need to opt for the longer view. In the first round of evaluations, where appropriate, 
NCATE could issue ‘‘findings’’ requiring institutions to undertake corrective action. Failure to 
correct the perceived weakness in the interval between evaluations would lead to disapproval of 
accreditation. It will take courage on the part of examiners and other officials in NCATE to set 
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upon such a course. The standards are as clear, however, as the power of the moral and 
professional obligation is apparent. 


A Final Comment 


This article has been written in the spirit of Webster’s definition of the term essay: ‘‘an initial 
effort,’’ or an ‘‘attempt’’ at something. I am convinced that no single element of NCATE’s 
revised standards appears to have as much transformational power as the concept of practicing 
what one preaches, of achieving clinical fidelity. Obliging teacher educators to examine their 
own practices in the light of explicit conceptions of what it means to be a teacher should 
simultaneously direct our attention to the two worlds of scholarship and practice. This 
self-examination will certainly include reflections about their responsibilities. By achieving 
visible congruence between word and deed, they will dramatically increase the instructional 
and socialization power of their programs. 

Much remains to be thought about; much more to be done. This essay is an invitation to 
deepen and extend the dialogue.'! 


Notes 


' Recent manifestations include: A Nation Prepared: Teacher for the 21st Century (Carnegie Task Force 
on Teaching as a Profession); Tomorrow's Teachers (Holmes Group); and the recent revision of the 
standards of the National Council for the Accreditation of Teacher Education (NCATE). 

? In a very different article from this one, but clearly parallel in its thrust, Bernard Spodek concludes, 
‘*Programs of teacher education would need to be consistent in educational view with the programs of 
childhood education to which they would be related’’ (B. Spodek, ‘‘Early Childhood Education and 
Teacher Education: A Search for Consistency,’’ Young Children, March, 1975, p. 173). 

3 As examples within teaching and teacher education see: L. Shulman and G. Sykes, Handbook on 
Teaching and Policy (New York: Longman, Inc., 1983); B. O. Smith, Design for a School of Pedagogy 
(Washington, D.C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1980); D. C. Smith, Editor. Essential Knowledge 
for Beginning Teachers (Washington, D.C.: American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
1983); and M. C. Wittrock, editor, Handbook of Research on Teaching, Third Edition (New York: 
Macmillan Publishing Company, 1986). 

* National Council for the Accreditation of Teacher Education, NCATE REDESIGN, April, 1985, p. 16. 
Purists might wish that the standards language had spoken of knowledge bases and I would agree. The 
central point remains, however. The standards clearly address the fact of epistemological, theoretical, and 
empirical underpinnings to teaching and teacher education, and require teacher education units to address 
them. 

5 NCATE REDESIGN, p. 17. 

© The need to define or endorse and then justify some conception of ‘‘teacher,’’ incidentally, extends to 
professional preparation units in education even if they do not train teachers. The core of the education 
profession will be teachers. All the other professional roles in education are subsidiaries and/or auxiliaries 
of the teaching role. To say teachers are prime is not to say that other roles are less important, only that the 
keystone of the professional arch is the teacher. Units preparing other education professionals need to 
orient their responsibilities to some definition of ‘‘teacher.’’ For further implications of images of teaching 
for teacher education programs see my ‘‘Guiding Images for Teaching and Teacher Education,”’ in 
Thomas J. Lasley, editor, The Dynamics of Change in Teacher Education. Volume I: Background Papers 
for the National Commission for Excellence in Teacher Education. (AACTE-ERIC Teacher Education 
Monograph No. 5.) AACTE: Washington, D.C., 1986. Addressing such matters should also prove an 
additional influence in causing stronger and broader bridges to be built between professional preparation 
programs and the realities of professional practice. 

7B. Spodek, op. cit., p. 173. 

8 It may well be incumbent on teacher education faculty explicitly to point out the dissimilarities 
wherever they occur as a way of cautioning students where the instructional practices of professional 
education are, in fact, inappropriate for the specific settings and age levels for which professional 
preparation is being sought. This scenario, however, requires a finely tuned sense of awareness of the 
knowledge about effective instructional practices for different student populations, an awareness that may 
well exceed any expectations which might reasonably obtain at present. 

° For example, the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education (AACTE), the Association 
of Colleges and Schools of Education in State Universities and Land Grant Colleges and Affiliated Private 
Universities (ACSESULGC/APU), and the recently launched Holmes Group. 

'0 AACTE has done this for member institutions who are in the pilot group being evaluated against 
NCATE’s revised standards. NCATE itself is undertaking a training program for its new examiners and the 
members of its evaluative and policy structures. 

'! T am indebted to James Raths, Richard Wisniewski, and David Naylor, and, especially, Sarah 
Gideonse for their helpful critiques of drafts of this paper. 
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Cautions About Common Reforms in Teacher Education 


Frank B. Murray 
College of Education 
University of Delaware 
Newark, Delaware 19716 


We raise a great dust and complain we cannot see. 
Bishop Berkeley 


Almost every task force, commission, and study group of recent years has found that 
colleges of education need to do several things to increase the quality of their teacher education 
programs. With a remarkable sameness the reports argue that better students need to be 
recruited and, to insure this, higher selection and screening standards need to be imposed. Only 
the best and the brightest should aspire to and be entitled to teach. In addition, these brighter 
students would be even stronger if there were a sharp increase in the number of content or 
subject matter courses that prospective teachers should master. Further, these courses should 
be taken, preferably, outside of colleges of education (Siegel & Pipho, 1983; ECS, 1983). 

At the same time, there should be an equaliy pronounced decrease in the number of 
traditional education courses taken, the sole exception being an increase in the number and 
quality of practical or clinical experiences. In addition, standardized tests of teaching and 
subject matter competence should be passed before the award of the college diploma and the 
license to teach. Finally, it should be understood that the initial teaching license is only the first 
step on a ladder of continued professional development, the course and transition of which 
should include many of the features of the new teacher education programs. 

In sum, the reports call for better students, more time on basic academic subjects, more 
clinical experience, and more rigorous and standardized evaluations of students at all points in 
the program. In other words, the wrong persons are currently studying the wrong things in the 
wrong places. In the future, prospective teachers must be brighter and more accomplished 
persons, studying their teaching subject more and pedagogy less. They should spend less time 
in the halls of ivy and more time in the schools. A plausible case can be made, of course, for the 
wisdom of each of these recommendations. But further scrutiny reveals that, as usual, these 
matters are more complicated than they appear. The likelihood of these ideas bringing about 
genuine reform is no higher than in the past when these same notions were brought forward and 
reworked. This discussion assesses some of the reforms and their weak assumptions. A review 
of some of what is known about teaching suggests the need for far more fundamental policy 
initiatives. 


Better Students 


The aptitude scores of students who plan to major in education are not only uniformly lower 
than the scores of other college students, but these scores have declined more sharply over the 
last decade than the scores of their college peers. Most prospective teachers are from the bottom 
groups of scorers on standardized aptitude tests. Regrettably, those relatively few who are top 
scorers tend to leave the profession earlier and in disproportionately higher numbers than their 
lower scoring colleagues (Weaver, 1983; Vance and Schlechty, 1982). 

Arithmetic realism, if nothing else, needs to be applied to the notion that the best and 
brightest in the nation are available for work in the schools. The sheer magnitude of the 
universal schooling enterprise carries with it the requirement that the schools, at all levels, will 
be operated by large numbers of relatively untalented persons. There are simply not enough 
people between the ages of twenty-one and seventy who score at the top end of any credible 
measure of intellectual competence to fill the nearly three million teaching positions in the 
country and to do the other complicated work of the nation (Lanier & White, 1986). 

The nation has supported K-16 educational systems in which persons from the lower levels 
of the talent distribution can perform with tolerable levels of success. Assertions that the top 
twenty percent of this pool should be the source of the teaching force are unrealistic. In 1980, 
for example, there was a general oversupply of teachers. If eighty percent (the usual hiring rate) 
of the top twenty percent of all college graduates had taken teaching positions, there would still 
have been a shortage of 30,000 teachers (Plisko, 1983). Throughout the history of the nation, 
and as an implicit tenet of public policy, we have held that only relatively small portions of the 
available population of highly talented persons should be allocated for work in the schools. On 
the whole, the best interests of the nation appear to be effectively served if large numbers of the 
best and the brightest work in other places. 

Some of the best and brightest are, of course, in the schools. In fact, about ten percent of the 
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top twenty percent of high scorers on the major aptitude tests enroll in teacher education. On 
what basis could it be argued that this percentage, as a matter of public policy, should be larger 
given that reasonable portions of the top students are also needed by other professions and 
occupations? 

The issue is not so much that teaching fails to attract its share of the best and the brightest, 
although bright women and minorities, the traditional high scoring teachers have recently had 
greater access to more prestigious and remunerative professions. The issue is that teaching 
attracts and accepts more than its share of academically untalented persons. Nearly forty 
percent of the lowest scorers (the bottom twenty percent) enroll in teacher education and about 
thirty percent of this bottom group become employed as teachers (Lanier and White, 1986). 

Even in periods with an oversupply of teachers, when the needs of the nation for new 
teachers could have been met without any of the low scorers, disproportionate numbers of low 
scorers on aptitude tests still found teaching positions. Why would the superintendents of the 
nation turn to the low scorers when the others were available? As we shall see, the answer is 
more complicated than it first appears because, far from being a cause for concern, it may 
signify that the hiring decision was made on better predictors of teaching success than aptitude 
scores and grades. 


The Relationship to Arts and Science 


The reform of teacher education is, of course, not possible without the concomitant reform of 
the non-professional components of typical teacher education courses of study, namely the 
general education and liberal arts curricula. On the one hand, the reformers properly insist that 
the teacher should not only know the subject matter thoroughly, but should also have the mark 
of an educated, thoughtful, and well informed person. On the other hand, few have insisted that 
the professional courses of study in teacher education meet the standards of the core disciplines 
from which they derive. It is self-evident that educational psychology should be sound 
psychology, that courses in the methods of teaching mathematics should embody sound 
mathematics, and so on. Teacher education programs are obviously critically dependent upon 
the arts and science disciplines. These disciplines are vital to ensuring that teachers are 
well-educated and that the professional education courses are consistent with the best thinking 
in the primary disciplines. 

The matter is more complicated than the weaknesses cited in reports, e.g., To Reclaim a 
Legacy (1984), Integrity in the College Curriculum (1985), and Involvement in Learning 
(1984). These reports focus on higher education. The critical tone of these statements is 
inevitable given the earlier analysis of the National Commission on Excellence in Education. 
The often cited theme of the Commission is well known: education is characterized by a rising 
tide of mediocrity and the quality of American schooling had eroded to a point that threatens the 
future of the nation and its people. If the nation is at risk, so by implication is the American 
college and university; not just because the students in the college were so recently in the 
afflicted high schools, but because the same rising tide is also at the door of the nation’s 3,300 
institutions of higher education. Whatever the evidence in 1983, the year of the A Nation at 
Risk, the crisis in the schools has been brought forward with equal force to the level of higher 
education. 

There is obviously a continuity in the indicators of educational quality that extend from the 
high schools into universities. Like SAT scores, Graduate Record Examination scores also 
have declined, but more sharply, in both the basic aptitude tests and in academic subject 
examinations. Like public school teachers, many university faculty award higher grades than 
students earn; faculty positions, like all teaching positions, are becoming less attractive; and in 
both the high school and the university there has been an unjustifiable proliferation of elective 
and major subject areas. American colleges and universities offer programs, for example, in 
more than 1,100 distinct fields. 

In general, pressures on the laudable goals of universal schooling have forced higher 
education institutions to compromise their standards in much the same fashion as have the high 
schools. The remedies proposed for the public schools are just as likely to succeed in the 
colleges; it makes as much sense to design the effective college as it does the effective school 
(Murray, 1985). 

The recommendations in the national reports, when applied to higher education, are in 
remarkable agreement about how the college undergraduate curriculum could be reformed. 
Virtually all the reports find a lack of coherence in the curriculum, an avoidance of a core of 
enduring and fundamental ideas. The mastery of this core is especially important for pro- 
spective teachers, and especially for elementary school teachers. This is perhaps more true for 
teachers as a whole than it is for any other professional group. The reform of undergraduate 
education along the lines of greater coherence and dedication to the historic tenets of liberal 
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education must be an essential part of the reform of teacher education. Teachers must lead a life 
of the mind; they must be reflective and thoughtful; persons who seek understandings so they 
may, in turn, clarify things for others. They should be persons who, in other words, can go to 
the heart of matters (Tomorrow’s Teachers, 1986). 

The failure of college faculty to assume a corporate responsibility for a cohesive undergradu- 
ate program also works against genuine reform of the teacher education program. The 
disciplinary or departmental organization of the university, the source of strength in the modern 
university, is at the same time its major weakness. Limited faculty attention and leadership is 
applied to issues that extend beyond the narrow boundaries of the academic major, to issues that 
are critical for preparing broadly and liberally educated teachers. 

The contemporary academic major is largely a preparation for graduate study or for entry 
level employment. This limited focus does not provide an adequate grounding in the discipline 
for the teacher. Teachers must be familiar with the most powerful and generative ideas in a 
discipline. They need this background to preserve the integrity of the discipline and lead pupils 
to a satisfying level of understanding of the subject at hand. 

The traditional course of study in the academic major, in its premature rush to vocational 
preparation, often fails to elaborate the structure of the discipline. The origins and purpose of 
the discipline are not often examined, nor are the criteria for studying some issues in depth and 
other issues only superficially. Such insights are of fundamental importance to the teacher and 
must have a central place in the teacher’s education. The fact that they do not may explain the 
weak relationship between the teacher’s college grade point average and his or her teaching 
performance. (Evertson, Hawley, and Zlotnik, 1984). The General Accounting Office (1984), 
for example, in its review of recent and rigorous research on the relationship between teacher 
effectiveness and subject matter mastery in college failed to find any consistent relationship 
between teachers’ knowledge of the subject matter and their pupils’ understanding of it, except 
in the most advanced high school courses. 

Teachers must inevitably reformulate their college major or minors into teachable secondary 
or elementary school subjects. Novice teachers, despite a relatively strong background in their 
college subject, often struggle with the diversity of high school content; consequently they rely 
upon rule-based, rather than conceptual explanations in their responses to pupils. The tradition- 
al major course of study often does not confer a level of understanding that empowers the 
teacher, or even the typical college graduate, to understand why magnetic force is not a good 
analogy for gravitational force, why some light objects sink while some heavy ones float, why 
fifth amendment protections are vital, why the invention of the number zero was critical, why 
scientific laws are disproved rather than proved, how the sun ‘‘burns’’ in space devoid of 
oxygen, why non-representational art is still art, and so on. Few college graduates can give a 
coherent response to the inevitable child’s question of why people, particularly in those in the 
southern hemisphere, do not fall off the earth; they run into difficulty over questions of which 
pole is ‘‘up’’ and whether gravitational force is uniform, and so on. 

The nature of the university curriculum is only part of the problem. The nature of teaching is 
equally a barrier to the kind of understanding the teacher must have. There is little in the 
contemporary university to encourage the faculty to go beyond the firmly held, but naively 
limited, view that teaching is merely presenting or telling correctly. An active involvement in 
genuine problem solving, especially during the critical first two years of the baccalaureate 
curriculum, is required for prospective teachers to develop a mastery of a discipline. They need 
an understanding at a level that guarantees their authoritative and confident response to the 
inevitable and legitimate requests they will have from their pupils to ‘‘do’’ or ‘‘perform’’ the 
discipline and not just talk about it. 

In sum, it is entirely too easy for critics of teacher education programs to say that prospective 
teachers need to take more courses outside the colleges of education. Of course they should, but 
they should take courses and programs of study that are quite different from those generally 
found in the modern university. 


The Discipline of Education 


The issue of the quality and status of teacher education comes down, in the end, to the 
maturity of Education as an academic discipline. Every other aspect of the reform of teacher 
education is a symptom of this issue. On the one hand, the issue is deceptively clear. Professors 
of education have mastered their discipline, profess to know it, and in turn teach it to their 
students. Their students, it has always been assumed, profit by their lessons and are better 
teachers because of them. 

Whether Education is interdisciplinary, as most academic disciplines were at some point in 
their development, or a single, coherent discipline, it must provide a description and explana- 
tion of the phenomenon of schooling. It must provide, in the end, an account of schooling, its 
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development, its purpose, and the micro and macro mechanisms that make schooling possible 
and sustain it. The study of Education, at the graduate or undergraduate level, must provide a 
way to understand schooling in the same way that the study of any other academic discipline 
illuminates our understanding of some set of phenomena. In this sense, Education is one of the 
arts and science disciplines. Like the others, it brings to bear tested modes of inquiry on a 
phenomenon of universal scope and significance. 

Is this true? Does the discipline of Education. as presently conducted in the hundreds of 
separate university courses, convey these characteristics? Does mastery of it lead to anything or 
make any conceivable difference to anyone? Is it the source of useful and sound ideas about 
educational practice, ideas we would not have without the work of educators? 

What is remarkable in considering these questions is that, until the last two decades, good 
scholarship about education and schooling has come from scholars and researchers who have 
had their academic training in other fields. The principal theories that continue to shape 
educational practice have come from persons whose formal training was outside of Education 
(e.g., Piaget, Bruner, Skinner, Ausubel, Dewey, Montgssori, J. Carrol, and so on). Almost no 
idea or theory of any lasting influence or significance has come from the 45,000 faculty 
members in Education. The principal theories that are indispensable to current teacher educa- 
tion programs come from other disciplines, and so, incidentally, did some of the credible 
empirical research about schooling and education. Until recently, regrettably, the poorest work 
emanated from those with doctoral training in Education. 

Two decades ago, the pattern began to shift. Many ideas driving the internal reform of 
teacher education rest on sound scholarship in Education that began in the 1960s. This body of 
work is documented in the third edition of the Handbook of Research on Teaching, a project of 
the American Educational Research Association (Macmillan, 1986). 

The unique stuff of education, not in the domain of any of the affiliated disciplines (i.e., 
behavioral sciences, history, and philosophy) is curriculum; yet this is an area about which we 
have very little compelling information or theory. Putting it another way, education as an 
academic discipline is the discipline of the other disciplines; it is the study of curricula, or of the 
structure of knowledge (Belth, M., 1970). Education studies how knowledge can be organized, 
how it can be thought about and used; it addresses what constitutes a good explanation, and so 
on. It includes the study of the thought processes of the expert teacher. How do such persons 
organize what they know, how do they vary that organization, how do they select and create 
compelling explanations, analogies and metaphors; and how do they approach what they do not 
know, or their beliefs about what they are doing when they teach (Shulman, 1986)? While the 
determination of the origins, purpose and mechanisms of schooling are vital to the unified and 
complete account of schooling, the heart of the matter is how the expert teacher structures 
knowledge and knows what knowledge is of most worth. 


More Clinical Experience 


In virtually every evaluation of teacher education, evaluators find that the graduates attribute 
their success as teachers to their student teaching or to their first years in the classroom as 
teachers. Indeed, the grade the student receives in student teaching is one of the few academic 
predictors of teaching success. For these reasons many reformers believe that an extension of 
student teaching opportunities into other parts of the teacher education program is worthwhile 
(Hoffman and Edwards, 1986). 

However, there are reasons to be skeptical about these widely held claims for the benefits of 
the traditional clinical experience, precisely because it is so uniformly praised by its partici- 
pants. Almost no person fails these courses and almost all earn top marks for their efforts. Yet, 
almost all student teachers quickly conform to the practices of their supervising teacher and 
rarely put into practice a novel technique or risk failure. The student teacher’s success is so 
swift because he or she invariably conforms to the norms of the school and gives up the norms 
of the college of education (Berliner, 1985). 

By its very nature, student teaching is a stressful experience, constituting as it does a kind of 
final examination of all that might have been mastered in the teacher education program. It is a 
tested axiom of the behavioral sciences that organisms under stress regress to levels of behavior 
that are lower than their true competence. Thus, newly acquired behaviors are driven out under 
stress by older, more primitive and better established behaviors. 

Student teachers are no exception to this general principle. Under the stress of teaching on 
their own, they invariably fall back on a set of naive or novice teaching behaviors that they 
possessed long before they entered teacher training. Like many teachers, parents and children, 
they teach exclusively by telling and showing the correct behavior or answer. The problem 
created by this behavior is that the student teacher succeeds too easily by relying on fairly 
primitive, although effective, teaching techniques. The student teacher does not take the 
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opportunity for experimentation that would provide the basis for a reflective analysis of 
teaching. The point here is that the typical student teaching experience is not a genuine 
laboratory experience because the possibilities of failure and risk are minimal. Instead, the 
emphasis is upon imitation and subservience to the supervising teacher, not upon investigating 
and solving novel problems. 

The classic defense against regression under stress is overlearning, or practice well-beyond 
what is needed for simple mastery of the skill. The reform of teacher education through 
increased clinical experience must make two provisions: a provision for overlearning and a 
provision for an experimental environment in which innovative teaching styles can be tested 
and analyzed. 


Less Pedagogy 


Until the last two decades, scholarship in Education and the content of university courses 
relied heavily on findings in other disciplines, particularly the behavioral sciences. As a result, 
the transfer of information collected in non-school settings to issues of educational practice was 
generally unsatisfying to everyone. It was unsatisfying because it was unconvincing and rarely 
provided unambiguous guidance for educational policy. Within the last twenty years, however, 
the science of education, promised by Dewey, Thorndike and others at the turn of the century, 
has become more tangible. The powerful methodologies of the behavioral sciences have been 
turned on the schools themselves and not just on distant laboratory simulations of instructional 
situations. Life in classrooms, in other words, has been studied in such a way that fairly 
convincing and counter-intuitive conclusions about schooling and pupil achievement are now 
possible (Berliner, 1985). There is irony in that fact that as the promise of a science of education 
is finally about to be fulfilled, reform recommendations, based upon the older literature, call 
for a decrease in the time allocated to the study of these new findings. 

The new literature (e.g., Brophy and Good, 1986, & Hawley and Plosenholtz, 1984) 
demonstrates that bright, well-meaning, and well-educated persons will make a number of 
predictable pedagogical mistakes. These mistakes will have disproportionately negative con- 
sequences for pupils who traditionally do not do well in school or who are unlike their teachers 
in background and temperament. We can expect these well-meaning adults to teach as they 
have been taught by their own teachers and parents. They will be novice teachers and they will 
in fact teach the way young children teach each other by direct telling and demonstration of the 
correct information. There will be a general failure to employ the more indirect, but very 
powerful teaching strategies, e.g., maieutic methods, role-playing, and social interaction and 
cooperation strategies. The use of these strategies requires a disciplined practice that typically 
exceeds that provided in teacher education program. 

It takes a trained level of practice for a teacher to wait more than a few seconds, for example, 
for pupils to answer a question before filling in the long silence with elaborative comments and 
thereby disrupting the pupil’s thinking. It takes a trained level of practice, beyond that provided 
in the usual program, to increase the number of higher order questions the teacher asks; to 
decrease the portion of teacher talk; to provide advanced organizers, plans and clear directions, 
and to increase academic learning time. It takes a great amount of practice to give teachers the 
cognitive resources needed to make ten non-trivial pedagogical decisions each hour and to 
manage productively the 1,500 distinct interactions they will have with pupils each day. 

The ordinary person, and even many licensed teachers, treat pupils for whom they have low 
expectations in a damaging fashion. They may do this out of a well-meaning, but professionally 
misplaced sense of kindness. They will, for example, seat such pupils further away, treat them 
as a group and not as individuals, smile at them less, have less eye contact with them, call on 
them less, give them less time to answer when they do call on them, give them fewer hints, give 
them less ‘‘answer follow-up,”’ give them less praise overall, but more for marginal answers, 
ask them about rote and routine matters, and interrupt them more often. 

Typically, low achieving pupils, minorities, boys in.the lower grades and girls thereafter, 
receive this kind of treatment, treatment that upon reflection can only be seen as educationally 
limiting. One day it may be seen as educational malpractice. 

Because adults and many practicing teachers are largely unaware that they consistently treat 
some of their pupils in these ways, teacher education programs will undoubtedly have to devote 
more time to instruction in pedagogy, not less. The untrained, or undertrained, person will 
make these and other costly mistakes without any awareness of the nature of and consequences 
of their actions. A deliberate disciplined effort is needed for persons to overcome their 
apparently natural tendency to make these teaching errors. This effort will inevitably require 
more time for instruction and more time to practice the alternative ways of teaching. 

In addition, those who have avoided the study of educational research will advocate 
wrong-headed policies, like the failure to accelerate gifted pupils (Kulik & Kulik, 1984). They 
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will give their pupils bad advice, like not changing answers to multiple-choice questions 
because the first guess is best (Reile and Briggs, 1952). They will not know how to decide 
whether an educational innovation, like a reformed spelling alphabet, will facilitate or harm 
initial reading. They will not know the history of the introduction of reformed alphabets over 
the last 150 years, or the basic learning principles that indicate that reading would be helped but 
spelling would be disrupted. They will not know whether the grades they give their pupils 
should show a normal distribution or have some other form, or by what criteria to decide the 
matter for themselves. 

They would not know, for example, that for over eighty years researchers and policy-makers 
have argued about whether the benefits of holding pupils back to repeat a grade outweigh the 
harm failure causes. Or that it has proved difficult to implement proper research designs to 
settle the question because it would invariably require school administrators to promote some 
pupils randomly and hold back randomly others who have comparable academic difficulties. 
They would not know that about seven percent of the 650 studies conducted since 1930 on this 
topic meet rigorous research standards and these studies, conducted in grades one through six 
across the country, compared 4,208 pupils who were not promoted with 6,294 pupils of 
comparable ability who were ‘‘socially’’ promoted; that is, those who were promoted even 
though they did not deserve it (Holmes and Matthews, 1984). They would not know that in a 
year’s time, the socially promoted pupils outscored those who were held back by about 
seventeen percentile ranks in academic achievement and by about eleven percentile ranks in 
social adjustments. Thus, those who decide to keep children in an elementary grade for an 
additional year do so despite considerable evidence that the children, in all likelihood, would 
have done better in school had they been promoted with their classmates. 


Standardized Testing 


A reasonable case can be made that the principal achievement of psychology has been the 
invention of the psychometrically sound standardized intelligence tests, particularly those that 
are individually administered by those who have been trained in the nuances of the test-taker’s 
responses to the test items. The best of the intelligence and aptitude tests are remarkably 
reliable and meet several significant empirical and theoretical tests of validity. Even so, there 
are severe limitations upon what can be learned from these tests, particularly when one asks for 
a prediction of who will do well in a teacher education program; or, even more problematically, 
who will succeed as a teacher. On the whole, these tests predict best what a person’s 
performance will be on another standardized test; the more similar the test the better the 
prediction (i.e., the higher the correlation coefficient). 

The next thing the test predicts best is a person’s grades in school, especially the grades that 
were earned nearest to the time the test was given. Even here, the person’s performance on the 
very best tests accounts for only about twenty-five percent of the variance in their school 
performance; the remaining seventy-five percent is due to other factors. The percentage of 
variability in teachers’ performance that can be attributed to their performance on any standard- 
ized test of intellectual or academic accomplishment is so low (about ten percent at best) as to 
make it nearly ridiculous to give performance on these tests a central place in the decision about 
who should teach. It has proved impossible, with our existing measurement techniques, to 
establish any meaningful connection between standardized test scores—or even school 
grades—and later performance in any of the professions, including teaching (Shavelson, 
Webb, and Burstein, 1986). 

There are several good reasons for the lack of a strong connection and this, of course, is why 
no responsible investigator advocates giving these scores a central place in decisions about the 
potential of a prospective teacher. These scores are only to be used as supplemental information 
that may confer a marginal increase in the accuracy of predictions regarding eventual teaching 
proficiencies. No competent psychometrician believes this other information ought to be 
supplanted. The rule, confirmed repeatedly, is that the best predictor of performance in a 
situation is the most recent past performance in that situation or a similar situation. Thus, high 
school grades, not SAT scores, are the best predictor of college grades. The best predictor of 
teaching performance is past teaching performance, and no other factor or combination of other 
factors has been found that will yield a better prediction. This is why performance in the student 
teaching course, as limited as it is, is often a predictor, however weak, of later teaching 
success. 


The point here is simply that the skills needed to do well on a standardized test are likely to be 
only remotely connected to the skills needed to teach well, if only because the two situations— 
the testing setting and the classroom—have so little in common. None of this discussion 
implies that the best tests of academic and intellectual performance have failed to isolate major 
components of our mental life and behavior; but existing tests cannot bear the burden of 
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predictability that current reforms place on them. Bright people, the high scorers on these tests, 
do most things better than low scorers. This is not the issue, however, since many bright people 
are poor teachers; and many persons of modest intellectual endowment are very good teachers. 
The very best available tests do not tell us who is which. More to the point, the very best tests 
are rarely used or advocated by the typical teacher education reformer (Groth & Chemoff, 
1986). Even if they were, there is little indication that predictions of teacher success based on 
standardized tests will rise much beyond where they currently rest. 

It is now generally agreed that it makes no sense to think of teaching as a set of generic skills 
that cut uniformly across various subject matters, school and classroom settings, and pupil 
characteristics. The most optimistic researchers never attribute more than twenty to twenty-five 
percent of the variation in pupil achievement to anything the teacher does or can do. 


The Complete Teacher 


Almost every reform group recognizes that the conditions in which teaching is practiced are 
an important component in the reform of teacher education. The sheer size of the profession, as 
has been noted, explains why salaries will be low, why persons of modest ability will be 
employed and why, as a result, they will require higher degrees of supervision and guidance 
than required by other professional groups. Autonomy is curtailed as many matters of educa- 
tional policy are decided by persons outside the classroom. Indeed, the very need for large 
numbers of professionals and specialists outside the classroom, often as many as eight for every 
ten teachers, is a symptom of the underlying cause of the low regard of the profession and a clue 
to ways to genuinely reform the profession. 

There are categories of teachers who have high prestige and salary. Some are distinguished 
by their ability to teach very important matters, matters that are beyond the ability of the 
ordinary person to master. These are exemplified by the world-class coaches in the arts and 
athletics. While they cannot actually perform what they expect of their pupils, they are able to 
recognize and elicit superior performance from them. Similarly, there are classroom teachers 
with such skills. It is not the case, then, that teaching is a uniformly low status profession; some 
teachers have some of the attributes we commonly associate with the other professions— 
prestige, autonomy, specialized knowledge and training, and even decent income levels. 

Of course, the subject matters taught in the public schools, on the whole, are not usually out 
of the ordinary adult’s reach, nor is the level of pupil performance at the world-class levels cited 
above. To some extent, most college graduates believe they could teach school, at any level, 
but they just are not willing to do it. While doing a job few other people are willing to do can 
insure a degree of stability and financial security, the large economic rewards go to people who, 
either by natural endowment or by a difficult and costly course of study, can do important 
things that few other people can do. Can teaching in the typical school meet any of these 
conditions? 

There are reasons for guarded optimism about the establishment of a genuine teaching 
profession. To some extent, being able to do things beyond the scope of others is seen in the 
private music teachers who provide the initial musical instruction for nearly all the musicians in 
the nation. The subject matter, at the initial level, is within the reach of the ordinary person. 
Music teachers are distinguished by the fact that they operate autonomously and are, for all 
intents and purposes, the entire school. They can do it all, so to speak. 

The ordinary classroom teacher could become a more complete professional as well. With a 
level of training that would confer a degree of knowledge and skill beyond that of the ordinary 
citizen, classroom teachers could become their own curriculum specialists, guidance counsel- 
ors, school psychologists, administrators, and so on. They could, to some degree, become like 
the private music teacher. The reduction in the number of outside professionals that would be 
needed, should the classroom teacher take on these responsibilities, would allow the smaller 
class sizes (about half the current size) that would be needed for the teacher to take on these 
specialized roles. The teacher’s assumption of these specialized duties would promote autono- 
my and higher salaries. Currently school districts spend about $100,000 per classroom, but 
most of it is spent outside the classroom. The complete teachers could command an in- 
creasingly larger share of that sum as their needs for external support and guidance diminished, 
owing to their newly acquired competence to make the decisions others are now making for 
them and their pupils. 

Not to press the point too far, a different kind of educational voucher could be created. In 
effect, it would be a teacher-centered voucher that would be predicated upon the existence of a 
class of teachers entrusted fully with the education of the pupils assigned or attracted to them. 
School systems could give the teachers the $100,000 now spent otherwise and allow them to 
pay themselves and collectively hire out the services they cannot provide themselves. Thus, a 
school could become a kind of medical arts building of independent professionals who take on 
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the tasks of the grade level curriculum in a manner that meets the common standards of good 
teaching practice. This would be a type of Blue Cross model in which the state or community 
sets the fees for certain school tasks, e.g., mastery of certain portions of the curriculum. 
Teachers, relying on their training and intelligence, would work to those standards of accept- 
able practice. 

This somewhat fanciful scheme for the professionalization of the occupation of teaching is 
not entirely without merit. It could be attained to some degree with the education of a more 
competent and highly skilled classroom teacher than we currently find in the schools. The skills 
needed, while not a part of the usual teacher education program could be part of a reformed and 
expanded program of preparation. These skills are not beyond the grasp of the classroom 
teacher; indeed, their acquisition has not proved to be demanding for teachers who leave the 
classroom to further their careers. 

In summary, the commonly suggested means for reforming teacher education programs are 
not, by themselves or together, likely to improve the program. The reforms focus upon factors 
that are largely irrelevant to the education of teachers. Nor do they realistically take into 
account demographic constraints and the need to change program components that exist outside 
colleges of education. The matter is, indeed, far more complicated than generally assumed. 
This discussion has outlined part of the knowledge base needed to prepare competent teachers, 
a knowledge base that should also guide policy makers. Finally, a modest proposal has been 
offered, though it will be viewed as extravagant by some. 

In short, teacher education programs should take as their mission the education of the 
“‘complete’’ teacher. The kind of teacher who can be entrusted fully with the education of the 
pupils in the class, a person who can be fully responsive to the immediate demands of the 
classroom, a person who is allowed to make significant pedagogical and educational policy 
decisions because he or she is competent to do so. 
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Ideational Foundations of the Proposal 


If the knowledge base undergirding teacher education is rigorously developed and ex- 
plicated, the basis for real reform in American education ma, ve established. Indeed, one 
recent report has insisted that inquiry is the guiding image for the reform of American 
education. 

George Soule has reminded us that ‘‘in the world of ideas or letters, new schools or 
conceptions originate with one or a few persons and gradually percolate to a wider audience.’’? 
For the first forty years of this century inquiry into teaching was a relatively primitive activity. 
In recent decades, a handful of talented inquirers have attempted to introduce a pattern of 
investigation which is far more rigorous in informing the teaching act. The rigorous work of the 
last forty years has been received with supreme difficulty when it has interacted with the much 
less rigorous pattern of investigation most often identified with the first forty years of this 
century.’ The key investigators of the last forty years and the policy makers who support them 
have been struggling for percolation to a wider audience. 

In February, 1982, the National Institute of Education (NIE) sponsored a meeting which 
treated the theme: ‘‘Research on Teaching: Implications for Practice.’’ The Elementary School 
Journal published the papers presented at the February meeting. Berliner and Koehler were 
quite properly exalted over how far a field had come which hardly existed twenty-five years 
ago. They summarized that the meeting ‘‘made clear the vigor of the field of research on 
teaching” and ‘‘that research on teaching had vitality for practitioners’? and could produce 
results. 

Let us assume we increase the research capacity in schools of education; let us assume we 
reach the stage of seeing teacher education carried on by institutions with enough faculty to 
develop an appropriate knowledge base which can produce results. Let us further assume we 
can solve the vexing problem of creating processes which enable us to explicate the knowledge 
base with some coherence. Assuming all of these things, we still must develop a rigorous vision 
of the knowledge base available to us at any given time. 

If we do not ask the deeper, essence oriented questions about teaching (which our inclination 
towards peripheral or perinoetic intellection has largely precluded), then the knowledge base 
will not elicit serious consideration from scholars and policy makers. If we do not develop and 
use a language capable of investigating quiddities, the very essence of matters, the profession 
will not achieve the status it deserves. If we persist on insisting upon value neutrality, we will 
be at variance with those who realistically address the human condition in its complexity. If we 
do not provide material and professional support for the patience and time needed to conduct 
research on teaching which covers sufficient life space of the objects of research, then we will 
be inheritors of proximate findings which lead to a proximate profession. 

If the efforts of the few who are responsible for new conceptions of inquiry are not sanctioned 
by the majority of teacher educators, the minority providing leadership will lose its influence. 
More importantly, the enterprise of teacher education will manifest little desire to work to 
ground itself upon a knowledge base which makes a profession more than mere common sense 
and idiosyncrasies. This proposal attempts to address selected issues raised by any school of 
education’s proposal to fulfill the new proposed knowledge base standard of the National 
Council for the Accreditation of Teacher Education (NCATE). 

Issue one: Will a language capable of investigating quiddity be permitted to develop? Many 
are partial to Schwab’s advocacy of grounding the curriculum in a new pattern of empirical 
study of classroom life. This new pattern suggests ‘‘new mechanisms of empirical investiga- 
tion, new methods of ‘reportage’ and ‘a new class of educational researchers.’ ’’> In order to 
understand the advocates of a new method of reporting, it is essential to realize they are 
employing the term ‘‘empirical’’ in a traditional sense. For them, ‘‘empirical means strictly, to 
claim one’s experience, through observation and sense data, as the basis of knowledge.’’° This 
is different from some form of ‘out there’ objectivism, for observation ‘‘involves the eye one 
uses, the inner, the outer, the transcendental third, or a dynamic reciprocity among the three.’’” 
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What we see in classrooms, then, may have an eidetic quality. It speaks to what we are as 
human beings.* It speaks to seeing ‘‘the immediate things of the world as somehow uniquely 
expressive of something which makes them possible, rather than as things final and discrete in 
their own right.” 

The dynamic reciprocity among the three perceptions suggests, epistemologically, that some 
want to free knowledge about teaching from the domination of entrenched statistical methods 
which have been used in connection with traditional research designs. Motivations for freeing 
inquiry are prompted by the possibility that ‘‘purely empirical techniques may succeed in 
solving the problem without correspondingly adding to our understanding of how and why they 
are successful.’’'® Purely empirical techniques may not, in many instances, lead to quiddity. 
Quiddity (quidditas) answers the question quid est hoc? What is this? Quiddity refers to the 
deepest and most distinct aspects of a thing. It refers to what a thing is, necessarily and 
primarily as the first principle of its intelligibility. 

We may infer that Eisner is concerned about the capacity of educational research to capture 
quiddity. While purely empirical techniques have been permitted to develop, a language 
capable of conveying quiddity has not. Eisner acknowledges that such a language, often 
regarded as impressionistic and nonscientific, frequently does not elicit respect or admiration: 
‘*Such a language is both impressionistic and nonscientific, but it is nonetheless worthy of our 
respect and admiration when its instrumental utility is high. The language of criticism is such a 
language.’’'' We are obviously tantalized with just what a ‘‘language of criticism’’ means. For 
Eisner, a language of criticism means ‘‘a language rooted in the humanities.’’'* It is the 
humanities which may make the particulars of the life of schooling vivid. While such language 
will not provide prescriptions, ‘‘it can illuminate precisely those aspects of classroom life that 
propositional discourse cannot locate.’’!* 

Jonathan Lieberman, writing in a different medium and from a different perspective, seems 
to have a close kinship with Eisner. Lieberman views social thought as ‘‘being ‘refigured,’ and 
the exploration of new metaphors for understanding social and cultural life drawn from the 
humanities has produced new and unfamiliar ‘blurred genres’—scientific speculations resem- 
bling belles-lettres . . . anthropology resembling literary criticism.’’'* 

Inquiry in schools of education may search for areas to inform practice where rationalism and 
positivism cannot. In increasing research capacity in schools of education, inquiry into the 
complexities of the nature of ‘‘a language rooted in the humanities’? must be considered (as 
well as purely empirical methodologies) if quiddity concerns us at all. 

Issue two: Will the way in which we ask questions about research on teaching be pre- 
dominantly characterized by perinoetic intellection? This issue is related to the previous one in 
that we will not be concerned with quiddity if intellection in relation to research on teaching is 
predominantly perinoetic. Perinoetic intellection is peripheral or circumferential knowledge. 
An example may be empiriometric analysis and the empirio-schematic analysis of observable 
realities. Such knowledge has some bearing on essential qualities but only grips it from the 
outside without being able to discern the essence itself." 

We may observe the absurdity of perinoetic intellection in relation to research on teaching in 
arecent Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development (ASCD) publication, Using 
What We Know about Teaching. Discussing, in a circumferential fashion, the teacher’s 
responsibility for structuring, the question is asked: What should the teacher do? ‘‘Should the 
teacher provide a handout of plans to students or is it enough to have plans clearly in mind? 
Should the teacher repeat directions for an activity twice or three times—or five times so all 
students hear clearly what they are to do?’’!® 

It is a minor tragedy that these questions have achieved a status serious enough to be treated 
in a national, respected publication. It is a major tragedy that reviews of research on teaching 
almost never ask questions related to the essence of teaching, i.e., just what makes teaching 
what it is. Perhaps empiriometric methodologies lead us to ask peripheral questions about 
teaching. These methodologies, combined with the inclination of researchers on teaching to 
forsake paradigms other than their own narrow specialty, may foreclose a deeper level of 
inquiry into the nature of teaching. Pelikan reminds us that: 


The difference between good scholarship and great scholarship is, as often as not, the 
general preparation of the scholar in fields other than the field of specialization. It is 
general preparation that makes possible that extra leap of inspiration and analogy by which 
scholarship moves ahead. From such studies the scholar will derive the metaphors and 
‘paradigms’ to make sense of specialized data.'’ 


We may hypothesize that the capacity of schools of education to conduct other than perinoetic 
research in teaching will be directly related to encouraging researchers on teaching to prepare 
themselves in fields and in methodologies of inquiry which are in addition to traditional 
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paradigms. One wonders if Eisner could have ever posited ‘‘a language rooted in the humanit- 
ies’’ without his preparation in art which presumably enabled him to make ‘‘extra leaps of 
inspiration and analogy’’ and which led him to ‘‘derive the metaphors and paradigms’’ to make 
sense of specialized data related to research on teaching. 

Issue three: Will the knowledge base be explicated with appropriate consideration to the fact 
that someone may be guided by it? Rhetoric about the knowledge base undergirding the 
teaching profession is both globally subjective and atomistically scientific. On the one hand, 
for example, it is said that ‘“The case could be made that what teachers know of schools and of 
life in them, their purposes, their problems, their strength, how to make them better, is the most 
appropriate base for understanding this profession.’’'® 


On the other hand, we observe instances of highly specific and scientific attempts to 
explicate the knowledge base. The Florida Department of Education has produced a unique 
volume representing a first translation of research on effective teaching into a knowledge base 
for the measurement and development of teacher performance." A total of 121 specific teacher 
behaviors that have been shown through research to be directly related to increased student 
achievement and improved classroom conduct were documented. The University of Toledo has 
published an account of its ongoing empirical research on teacher behavior and competence. 
The Toledo effort is a rare example of an attempt to involve a faculty in adding to the body of 
knowledge on the teaching process and in developing a teacher education program based upon 
that body of knowledge. 

Rather than creating a cleavage between the globally subjectivist and the atomistically 
scientific, schools of education will have to develop the capacity to see that the manifest 
purpose of the understanding to be gained from applied scientific research is: 


...that someone may be guided by it. In some ways, applied research is impatient. It does 
not want to wait for someone to find the results convincing; it wants someone to be 
convinced from the outset. It is inherently political because it wishes to establish the bases 
of judgment for others and moreover to replace those that might otherwise be employed. 
The social scientist who ventures into applied research can make no claim to value 
neutrality.” 


Issue four: Will the knowledge base consist of research findings which cover extended 
treatment time of subjects? For the knowledge base to be credible, the studies which are its 
foundation will have to cover a greater portion of the professional life space of teachers and 
students. Good and Eisner have raised some serious concerns about the temporal span of 
educational research. Good reminds us: 


Most educational research focuses upon particular students and teachers at a certain time. 
However, both teachers and students bring a history of classroom experience to any 
particular instructional setting. To interpret ongoing instructional activities accurately, it 
seems that more attention needs to be paid to past experiences of teachers and students.“ 


It would be difficult to make helpful interpretations of teachers’ ongoing classroom behavior if 
attention is not paid to their past classroom experiences. Specific research in teaching a given 
subject, conducted over a short time period, may lead to discontinuity in approach to that 
subject and may ultimately lead students to think such a subject is arbitrary.“ 

Eisner has chided educational researchers for conducting ‘‘educational commando raids’’ 
designed to get the data and to get out. In reviewing all of the fifteen experimental studies 
published during 1981 in the American Educational Research Journal, Eisner found that ten 
studies reported experimental treatment time per student. The median treatment time was 
seventy-two minutes. This was almost a sixty percent increase over the average amount of 
treatment time per student that educational researchers reported in 1978. The essential ques- 
tion, then, is: ‘How can we hope to achieve educationally significant results when the models 
of inquiry we employ virtually preclude achieving them?’’* 


A Practical Proposal for Identifying and Documenting the Knowledge Base 


The author has chaired two statewide working conferences on the knowledge base un- 
dergirding special education in teacher education. Special education faculty from almost all 
Ohio colleges and departments of education attended. Since these were ‘‘working con- 
ferences’’ and not ‘‘glamorous speaker’’ conferences, much was learned about how to begin to 
identify and document the knowledge base. The discussions delineated four generalizations. 

First, a systematic, workable process for identifying and documenting the knowledge base is 
lacking. Second, most school of education faculties are not familiar with appropriate literature 
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dealing with the significance of the knowledge base. Third, school of education faculties have 
not been assisted with the tangible support needed to engage in a systematic, sustained effort to 
explicate the knowledge base. Fourth, school of education faculties are not in agreement on 
assumptions underlying the effort to identify and document the knowledge base. 


An Implementation Proposal 


These four findings will be reflected in a plan of implementation appropriate to the issues 
being addressed: 

1. Statement of proposal. The School of Education proposes to fulfill provisions of 
NCATE’s new knowledge base standard by preparing models of methodology and content 
related to fulfilling the knowledge base standard. 

2. Delimitation of proposal. \dentification and documentation of the knowledge base may be 
delimited to the core professional education areas required of all undergraduate and graduate 
students regardless of the specific program they choose. These core areas are as follows: 


. The learning process as related to schooling 

. Human development as related to schooling 

. Society as related to schooling 

. Philosophy of education 

. General instructional methodology and clinical and field-based practice. 


Historically, these professional core areas form the foundation upon which teacher education 
rests. They are also the most expansive areas in the content of curricula. 

3. Implementation of proposal. The proposal should be implemented with due attention 
being given to the issues identified in the ideational foundation of this proposal. The first stage 
of implementation, then, may occur during the period of, say, January - August.”> Empirical 
and non-empirical assumptions will be clarified; an attempt should be made to identify a 
language capable of investigating quiddity; an attempt should be made to formulate questions 
about research on teaching which are predominantly characterized by perinoetic intellection; an 
attempt should be made to develop a mental habitus in the investigators (faculty) which 
recognizes that practitioners are to be guided by the knowledge base; and investigators should 
develop an orientation which values research on the matter of extended treatment times. 

A second major stage of implementation may occur from September - December. During 
this stage, faculty investigators should develop a process for identification and documentation 
of the knowledge base. As noted earlier, this activity proved to be the most vexing of the 
experiences in Ohio which dealt with the knowledge base. 

The third and final stage of implementation would be devoted to the work of identifying, 
documenting and warranting the knowledge base undergirding the five professional areas 
mentioned previously. The third stage, which might cover two additional years, should result 
in a written and warranted account of the knowledge base undergirding the five professional 
core areas mentioned previously. 

In addition, detailed course syllabi related to the five areas should be produced reflecting the 
knowledge base upon which the courses depend. Moreover, a written and warranted statement 
which sets forth a rationale for the conceptual and sequential characteristics of the entire 
professional core should be produced. These products may be published so that they may 
become available for distribution to any institution which desires them. 

The goal of these activities is clear: to involve teacher educators in a systematic and rigorous 
process leading to programs and curricula predicated on a sound knowledge base. Obviously, 
the process is never complete. This scenario suggests but one cycle of such activity within one 
institution. Without such efforts, educational policies predicated on political grounds or 
proposed as ‘‘quick fixes’’ will be just that: political quick fixes divorced from the knowledge 
base that, however idealistic the vision, is the calling of the teacher educator in the academic 
community. 
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Through the Looking Glass 


Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall; 

Humpty Dumpty had a great fall... 

As some reports suggest, education has had a great fall. Most assuredly it is worth putting 
together again. Although others will help, educators are the repair specialists. What road map 
or blueprint will they follow? 

Even astute observers have difficulty describing the twists and turns in the education reform 
movement. Only The Mad Hatter, Doremouse, March Hare or a clairvoyant would predict how 
the proposed reforms will impact the future. Some educators feel an uneasy urgency regarding 
the ideas that are now common currency. They react defensively to criticisms of education and 
often with indignant frustration at the panoply of proffered quick-fix remedies. One thing is 
clear, however. Education reforms are often bred of external forces fueled by political 
expediency. Education, for all of its gratuitous failings, makes good politics. 

The reforms of the 1980s are thought by some to have started with A Nation at Risk, the 1983 
document of much sound and fury. The emperor may have new clothes, but current education 
reform did not begin with A Nation at Risk. Today’s reform is but one act of a continuing drama 
begun in the 1950s, and far earlier if one recalls the Progressive Education movement and other 
historical landmarks. 

A Nation at Risk caught the attention of the media, politicians, influential leaders, the 
American public, and even some educators. The document is one of a spate of studies and 
speculations offering strategies to reform education. Greisemer and Butler (1983) discussed 
some 45 other studies completed or in process in 1983. Some post-1983 studies have taken aim 
at higher education and teacher preparation. Among the latter studies are statements by the 
Holmes Group of education deans, the Report of the Carnegie Task Force on Teaching as a 
Profession, the forthcoming report of the National Commission on Excellence in Educational 
Administration, the National Institute of Education’s Jnvolvement in Learning: Realizing the 
Potential of American Higher Education, the National Endowment for the Humanities’ To 
Reclaim a Legacy, the Association of American Colleges’ /ntegrity in the College Curriculum, 
and others. 

Educational research burgeoned in the late 1950s and 1960s. We know more today about 
how people learn and about how to teach than we did when the last rising tide of reform 
overtook us. One tangible result is the emphasis on ‘‘effective schools’’ and ‘‘what works.”’ 
Educators today have new and varied tools with which to fine tune education’s powerful 
engines. Yet, little of this knowledge is acknowledged in the debate. Is Alice in Wonderland 
again? Were educators even invited to the tea party where the reforms were brewed? 

Many of the proposed reforms ignore the issues that educators must address daily. Where is 
the concern for students? For dropouts? For teen pregnancy? For teen suicide? For remediation 
once standards are raised? Many in education would heartily agree that education needs reform, 
but few would turn totally to business and industry as models for reform, or use economic 
indicators as their sole criteria for success. 

Many educators see the flawed logic that links business and economic failure with a need for 
education reform. Why not blame religion or the family or other of society’s institutions for 
economic failings? In fact, the obverse of the coin seems equally true. Perhaps education 
successes have contributed to business and industry decline far more than any failings. Well 
educated and discriminating consumers recognize the value and quality of foreign products. 
They abhor the wastefulness of American multi-level, pyramidal organizations with their 
denial of worker autonomy, inflated salaries, jealously guarded executive ‘‘perqs,’’ and so on. 
Some of education’s successes have translated critical thinking into selective purchasing. 

Concurrent with the focus on education, there has also been considerable criticism of 
American business and industry. One must ask, perhaps cynically, why captains of industry 
offer to join commissions that promulgate high-sounding education reforms when American 
economic enterprise has failed to meet foreign challenges. The practice of blaming education 
for America’s problems is not new, of course. Russia’s success with Sputnik in 1957 was 
immediately heralded as American education’s failure. Predictably, the government reacted 
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politically: the National Defense Education Act (NDEA), increased responsibility for the 
National Science Foundation, and funding for the previously unfunded Cooperative Research 
Act. Even without the added evidence of the 1980s, David Reisman (1960), the Harvard 
scholar noted: 


Education has been the principal ladder for our individual aspirations... and for our social 
ones. It is our scapegoat, made to do penance for much that we think amiss. Thus, if we 
have juvenile delinquents or ‘‘beats,’’ comic book ‘‘readers,’’ and citizen non-voters, 
education must be at fault. People as intelligent as Hutchins and as aggressive as Rickover 
quickly say, ‘‘Education has failed,”’ if anything they care about is unattended to. (p.23). 


The foment stirred by the emphasis on reform has focused attention on education ills. 
Without the added burden of economic reform, there is adequate justification for improving 
education. The concern here is with what can be learned from business. Rather than resisting 
the economic sector’s urge that education improve, educators should borrow good ideas from 
business and industry when appropriate. There is a limit to the applicability of ideas from one 
institution to another, however. Education needs to be reformed for educational reasons. The 
outcomes of change need to be measured by standards consistent with educational goals. To 
this end, there are two major and important steps not heretofore addressed in the reform 
movement. First, education needs additional autonomy, status and stature; it needs more 
internal direction as well as its own conceptual and heuristic model. Second, educators must 
attend to problems of internal leadership. 

The good ideas shining through the gloomy swamp of education reform is that educational 
research has provided new ideas to guide educators in the reform process. There are interesting 
parallels between findings from studies in business and industry (e.g. Peters and Waterman, 
1982) and the effective schools research. If nothing else, the effective schools research has 
identified variables to guide school improvement, including the clear importance of and 
responsibility for leadership. Effective principals are visible in the halls and around the 
buildings; they move around to find out what is going on. Peters and Waterman noted that in 
America’s best run companies administrators ‘*Manage By Walking Around.’’ The message is 
clear: one cannot effectively manage an enterprise without getting involved in that enterprise. 
There are other similarities. 

Educators need to improve education according to an overall education plan. Using educa- 
tion as a scapegoat and the continuing external criticisms should have taught us at least one 
thing: borrowing from other models never gets at the unique nature of education. Educators 
must develop an education model to guide education’s reform movements. For years educators 
have tried in vain to mimic other models, to jury-rig education conceptually from parts left over 
from other models. The medical model is the most common illustration and many educators are 
now advocating internships. Special educators routinely speak of diagnosing the learning 
difficulty and prescribing educational interventions or remedies. Indeed, some argue that 
schools ought to be like hospitals. The factory or economic model was used by educators 
advocating concepts such as accountability, management styles, pupils as ‘‘products,’’ assem- 
bly-line approaches, and behavioral objectives. Schools to some degree are like factories. 
Some advocated that schools should be run like businesses. The business model provided 
educators with management and planning models such as zero-based budgeting, PPBS, PERT, 
Gantt charts, and other systems analysis techniques. 

Borrowing from the scientific model, educational researchers employed experimental de- 
sign, control groups, and the concept of randomness. Schools tried to be like laboratories. 
(Achilles, 1986). This list of borrowed concepts could easily include even the prison model. 

Each model has contributed to education. Each has also caused problems because of 
Procrustean attempts to fit education into models more appropriate to other social institutions. 
Although educators apply concepts from other fields (e.g., learning, motivation and change 
theories), education basically requires its own conceptual model, one that directly addresses 
education’s processes. The education model ought to be positively oriented and optimistic for 
there is evidence that good schools exist. The model must be built on a philosophic base, with 
assumptions that are uniquely education’s within the societal context. Additionally, the 
education model should provide a basis for assessing education’s outcomes. 

An education model so conceived will include a conceptual framework to guide the 
development of theories for education. It ought to provide directions to developing new 
concepts for the advancement of education; it should be heuristic in nature. The construction of 
a conceptually sound education model capable of helping educators describe, assess, develop 
and predict education seems to me to be the sine qua non of education improvement and reform. 
Once the monumental model-building task is underway, we will need informed leadership to 
guide improvements. But as Alice asked: Who is in charge here? 
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Education’ s Leadership Needs Serious Attention 


All the King’s horses and all the King’s men 

Couldn’t put Humpty Dumpty in his place again. 

When throngs of people set out to do things, a plan is important. Someone with vision and 
training should formulate the plan and coordinate the diverse tasks to achieve the plan. Such 
persons are usually titled administrators, or principals and superintendents in this context. 
Despite compelling evidence that strong leadership in schools is closely associated with better 
schools, school administration has received scant attention from the reformers. Effective 
change needs leadership, but the reform reports focussed on hoi polloi. The issues of adminis- 
trator selection, preparation and performance are not readily visible in these documents. 

The proposed change to more than four years of preparation for teachers is a prima facie 
reason for requiring advanced preparation for school administrators. Advanced study is, if 
nothing else, one mark of a profession. Knowledge is the educator’s trade, and one expects 
educators to be well educated. Increased and improved levels of education are conducive to 
higher levels of prestige. More importantly, the thoughtful application of knowledge to address 
serious questions truly confers status on the actor. If teachers need advanced knowledge, 
prestige and status, the preparation of administrators must be improved for the same reasons. 

There are three issues that need to be addressed if administrator preparation is to be 
improved: 1) pre-program issues, such as the applicant’s prior experiences and education; 2) 
program issues, such as program conceptualization, design, content, and delivery; and 3) 
post-program concerns, such as the induction process, follow-up studies of graduates, and the 
use of graduates as mentors for neophytes in field experiences. A person admitted to the 
program should have a bachelor’s degree in a substantive discipline, a master’s degree, 
appropriate experiences, a record of demonstrated leadership, and a strong commitment to 
education and administration. Given these criteria, each applicant should be carefully selected 
and admitted to programs that require some full-time study. The preparation of administrators 
should be as rigorous a process as that in other professions. It should not be, as is too often the 
case, a part-time credential chase. 

Preparation programs must truly be programs, not just collections of courses taken at 
random. The concept of program implies structure, scope, sequence and planning. This can be 
achieved only with a faculty’s thorough understanding of what constitutes a program. De- 
partments that prepare administrators must themselves reform, accepting their roles as part of 
professional schools devoted to implementing professional models of preparation. Among the 
attributes of a professional program are the following: 


More control of entry into the preparation program (and the profession); 
Preferably one but no more than two entry points into programs per year; 
En bloc programs, i.e., the “‘class of °96°’; 
Demonstration of skills with and among peers and mentors; 
Extensive clinical (field-based) practice; 
Preparation at a post-master’s level; and, most 
importantly 
@ Shared responsibility with the profession for preparation programs. 


Administrator preparation within such a model will bring other changes. Support for these 
changes must find its way into the reward structure for faculties preparing administrators. 
These characteristics include: 


@ Sufficient faculty to provide a quality program; 

@ Increased emphases on faculty involvement in field service; 

@ New roles for faculty, i.e., the clinical professor, mentor, etc.; 

@ Applied research and assessment of research applications on an equal footing with 
“*pure’’ research; 
Reports and projects competing with ‘‘refereed’’ research articles for legitimacy and 
reward; and 

@ Problem finding and problem solving valued equally. 


Programs with these characteristics will require highly skilled faculties and resident stu- 
dents. Achieving these goals will result in fewer but higher quality preparation programs. 
Quality preparation of the type discussed here is impossible without adequate faculty and fiscal 
support. 

The goal of such programs is to increase the number of skilled administrators providing 
school leadership. A skilled administrator must know what to do when faced with a given 
circumstance, and how to do what needs to be done in effective and efficient ways. The 
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complete administrator, however, knows not only what and how, but most important, why an 
action is appropriate. The why dimension builds upon a sound liberal arts base and focuses 
general knowledge on administration issues. Preparation programs, therefore, must include at 
least three dimensions. 

These three program dimensions, (Why, What, and How) parallel the three concepts of art, 
science, and craft which in turn derive from theory, research, and practice. There must be a 
strong congruence between preparation programs and the practice of administration. Adminis- 
tration as art deals with conceptualizing and developing theories; as science it deals with 
analyzing and theory testing; and administration as craft deals with effectively using what you 
know is right by application of theory. (Achilles, 1986). 

Cooperation among key groups—school systems, state agencies, associations, higher 
education—must become the norm, not the exception. Advanced professional societies will 
need to recognize and reward excellent administrators who practice educational administration 
excellently. 

The Carnegie Task Force on Teaching recommends the ‘‘lead’’ (or principal?) teacher with 
substantially increased pay. Pay is not the only problem in attracting people of quality to 
leadership roles in education. Pay increases will help with initial recruitment, but we must also 
‘*fast track’’ our best people. We should relate pay and incentives to the stages of people’s 
lives, not just to longevity. This change will require new salary curves and flexible fringe 
benefits. Retirement plans should facilitate mobility from state to state, and certification—after 
it is improved—should be reciprocal. (Achilles, 1984). In short, many issues need to be 
addressed to reform the preparation of administrators. Policies that ignore such issues are 
simply insufficient or poorly informed. 


In Preparation for the Tea Party 


Administrators need a professional’s education. They need a professional’s demeanor and 
presence. Administrators, above all, must be well-educated; they must demonstrate their own 
metier. Administrators represent education to the public; they speak for education. Administra- 
tors must /ead. These demands require intellectual strength. Lest they seem only as balanced 
and logical as the characters encountered by Alice, administrators need breadth and depth in 
their educations. Workshops and seminars are not suitable compensatory education for those 
who lack an initial strong grounding in the liberal arts (Achilles, 1981). Administrators must 
appreciate the “‘Big Picture’’ in order to understand education’s place. Without a balanced 
education, without wisdom and without vision of education’s potential, how can we expect an 
administrator to make informed decisions, raise important issues and take hard stands? 

Equally important, administrators must subscribe to and practice a professional’s code of 
ethics. The decisions of education’s administrators frequently encompass not only what is 
legal, but also what is right. Textbook censorship, discipline codes and student rights are but a 
few examples. Preparation programs seldom touch on the ethical bases for these decisions; they 
primarily focus on the outcomes. The overall depth of preparation must be improved to achieve 
levels of ability appropriate to making difficult judgments. Hopscotch attention to symptoms 
will not substitute for studied searches for causes. This is the area where much of the reform 
movement—and preparation programs—fall short. 

Indeed, educators must combat the real ills confronting education that current reform 
policies should have addressed: pupil dropouts, teen pregnancy, teen suicide, the negative 
impact of externally imposed changes, the scapegoating of education for economic ills, and 
others. Educators should also accentuate education’s positive accomplishments. 

Educators must seek ways to help the public regain its confidence in education. They must 
report their successes to the public without relying on standardized, norm-referenced tests 
which define fifty percent of all pupils as ‘‘below average.’’ What other business or institution 
could survive by using such a definition of success? Would Toyota or Mercedes-Benz advertise 
that one-half of their products are below average? Educators should welcome constructive 
criticism of education by other groups, but educators must insist on their right to seek 
appropriate solutions. Although business concerns are inevitably also concerns within educa- 
tion, educators must attend first to education concerns; those are people concerns, not profit 
concerns. Business deals in dollars; education deals in sense. 


Conclusion 


In addition to rallying around the flags of various commissions, educators have their own 
reasons to be concerned about education reform. Key problems include issues such as the 
continuing scapegoating of education, the absence of a comprehensive and coherent education 
model, antediluvian practices in administrator preparation, needed attention to individual 
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versus the social benefits of education (Getzels, 1957), and the overall goal of professionaliz- 
ing education. These have not been the issues before the commissions. These problems are very 
real, however, and their presence will be felt long into the future when a new wave of education 
reform attempts to stem the next rising tide of business and industrial mediocrity. 

Some cities have magnet schools for business, the arts and technology as one way to 
encourage students to choose these fields of study. Where are the magnet schools for teaching? 
Some states have governor’s schools for science and math, for the Performing Arts. Where are 
the governor’s schools for education? Where are the magnet schools for the high quality 
preparation of educational leadership? Where is the support for such efforts? 

As Alice might say, ‘When you look closely with hindsight at today’s education reform, it 
certainly gets curiouser and curiouser.”’ 
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Improving In-Service and Staff Development 
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The Holmes! and Carnegie” studies describe a fundamentally redesigned approach to teacher 
training that strengthen arguments for a five-year preparation program. The case for a strong 
in-service program is apparent to those who support the concepts included in these and similar 
reports. As school systems hire liberal arts graduates who are not the product of a baccalaureate 
degree in education, for example, a greater portion of pedagogical training will inevitably fall 
to the school system. It is of paramount importance, therefore, that the training for the 
professional level and lead teachers envisioned in the Carnegie report be a product of part- 
nerships between school systems and teacher preparation institutions. Only through such 
partnerships will teachers receive the critically important clinical experiences that are part of 
professional preparation in other fields. 

The case for the efficacy of in-service training is also made by an examination of successful 
school-based approaches to reform. The adoption of school effectiveness practices has not been 
inspired by teacher preparation institutions. For the most part, educators have gone directly to 
practitioners to learn about key elements of instruction, mastery learning, cooperative team 
learning, etc. It is important that teacher preparation institutions and school districts re- 
establish their relationships along lines that encourage reciprocal goals. In this way, outstand- 
ing school teachers have avenues for participation in preparation programs at the same time that 
outstanding professors influence staff development. 

An effective staff development program is essential to the educational improvement sug- 
gested in numerous national reports. The nature of in-service programs must take its direction 
from the informed needs of staff and be primarily delivered on a school basis. Finally, school 
system and colleges of education must form new alliances and partnerships in an effort to create 
a better continuum between professional preparation and staff development. 

In light of findings on in-service education, this discussion reviews three basic areas within 
the rubric of in-service and staff development: 

1. Selected research in the area of staff development and in-service. 

2. The content of staff development programs. (I recognize that staff development is a 
process but believe that content is becoming so apparent that it should be examined as part of 
this discussion. ) 

3. The implementation of staff development programs. 


Research 


Howey (1985) writes: 

Staff development is broadly defined in this paper as activities pursued by teachers, either 
individually or alone, to enhance their capacity as Professionals, after they have obtained 
licensure and become professional practitioners. 


While there is a distinction between staff development and professional preparation programs, 
it is worth noting that there is a conscious blurring of this distinction to the benefit of both 
segments of the professional development process. 

Haisley, Baker, and Perez (1983), however, note that in-service education is often pablum: 


Our hunch is that in-service education, however it is originally conceived, becomes bent 
to the prevailing patterns of school system functions. In-service education appears largely 
designed to be unintrusive and undemanding of teachers. It reinforces prevailing curricu- 
lum and instruction, and is not intended to alter them in a fundamental way. The focus of 
in-service instruction on the instructional process, rather than instructional outcomes, is a 
major indicator that it is not intended to challenge the prevailing system. 


That teachers feel they already know the subject matter presented in most in-service activities is 
another indication that faculty members are not being challenged. 

An important study of in-service education was conducted by the Rand Corporation in 
1974.° It included a longitudinal analysis of 225 federally funded in-service programs. It 
summarized the successful elements under the following topics: teacher commitment, im- 
plementation strategies, institutional leadership, and teacher characteristics. 

Teacher commitment was found to be an extraordinarily important part of successful staff 
development efforts. The Rand Study found there must be clear district-level support for the 
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in-service program, communicated early and often to faculty and staff members. Rand also 
investigated top-down and bottom-up types of in-service organizations and found that neither 
was as successful as a collaborative approach involving top level and grass roots individuals. It 
also found that the complex, ambitious projects were more successful than those that were 
routine and narrowly focused. 

The findings also supported the importance of intrinsic professional rewards. Teachers who 
received extra pay for training were less likely to report a high percentage of project goals 
achieved. When staff were caught-up in a subject which they viewed as significant, they were 
more likely to view the in-service programs successfully. 

With regard to implementation strategies, the Rand Study found that skill specific training 
was only successful for short durations. Training broader in scope had a more durable impact. 
There was also a clear need for continued staff support after initial training. Without this 
follow-up, changes reverted to previous practices. 

In respect to institutional leadership, the study noted that staff development often was not 
done within normal supervisory/subordinate relationships, but frequently under the leadership 
of a project director. The competence and energy of the director was an important variable, but 
the effectiveness of the director had no relationship to project continuation or to teacher change. 
On the other hand, the support and interest of the central office staff were very important. 
Project activities were unlikely to continue without the support of district administrators, but 
the attitude and active support of the building principal was even more critical to long-term 
results. This research is consistent with subsequent findings in the effective schools literature 
that emphasizes the importance of the principal’s role in setting the tone for institutional 
change. 

Finally, the Rand Study found that the most powerful teacher attribute was the teacher’s 
sense of efficacy—the belief that they can help even the most difficult and unmotivated 
students. This concept might better be understood by the contrasting notion of powerlessness. I 
use the term powerlessness to describe the sense of frustration that many teachers face in their 
day-to-day activities, and which carries over to staff development activities. In-service activi- 
ties should counter the teachers’ sense of powerlessness with respect to controlling their 
professional lives. In-service programs must attend to the empowerment of teachers by 
reconnecting them with the belief that their actions have meaning for themselves and their 
students. 

Beverly Showers has written extensively on the topic of in-service education and is recog- 
nized for use of the term ‘‘coaching.’’® Bruce Joyce and Showers conclude that a presentation is 
the most common form of in-service program and that it is not very powerful, except to the 
degree it contributes to awareness. In-service sessions that rely exclusively on presentations 
can expect about a ten percent implementation rate from the audience. Joyce and Showers also 
review the use of modeling and demonstration. Modeling has some impact on teacher aware- 
ness and knowledge, but by itself, is unlikely to result in the acquisition or transfer of skills 
unless accompanied by other components.’ 

Practice is the third point which Joyce and Showers suggest as a necessary component to an 
ineffective in-service program. Practice, they argue, is an effective and efficient way of 
acquiring skills and strategies, and a sizable percentage of teachers will transfer skills into their 
instructional situations. Structured feedback, they posit, increasingly affects the teachers’ 
awareness of their own behaviors and consequently improves teacher behavior. When com- 
bined with practice, regular feedback is necessary if teachers are to maintain the skills they have 
gained. 

Finally , Joyce and Showers argue on behalf of coaching. Coaching is a classroom opportuni- 
ty for teachers to work with respected individuals in direct practice and feedback situations. 
They conclude that, combined with other factors, coaching can be a powerful device. While 
some critics have argued that coaching is not as effective as Joyce’s research would suggest, 
Joyce has responded, ‘*Yes, but it matters who the coach is.”’ 

Georgia Sparks stresses the importance of a school-based staff development program. 
Sparks’ research argues that the individual, not the system, is the organic unit of change. She 
concludes that change must be structured to involve the total dynamic of the school, not just one 
segment of it, but all of it. She warns against the single powerful innovation that cannot sustain 
lasting change. 

Sparks notes that leadership by the building principal is essential and that the real target of 
school improvement is the teacher. Existing staff must implement school improvement, argues 
Sparks. There are no Messiahs who can offer benedictions and lasting changes in a school or 
school system.° 

While not Messiahs, some individuals have made a major impact on in-service programs. I 
will not summarize the work of Madelaine Hunter, but her presentations and video tapes have 
had a far-reaching impact. 
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The Content of Staff Development Programs 


With respect to the content of staff development, too often the potentially significant 
machinery of staff development is focused on trivial issues. As schooi systems self-consciously 
focus on school improvement, subjects worthy of the staff development mechanisms are 
appropriately joined. Individuals in charge of staff development in large urban school systems 
are frequently linked to the school improvement effort, which in itself is quite complicated. 
There is a clear need for all concerned to be periodically reminded of the central goal of all these 
efforts. 

I once attended a conference in St. Louis with the focus of a staff development program not 
clearly fixed in my mind. I had been working as a representative of the Milwaukee school 
system to an urban education program developed by an educational laboratory. As a part of a 
conference on school improvement, Ronald Edmonds was invited to speak. His simple, 
compelling message was that all students can learn, and that they can learn all the important 
things that schools have to teach them. Adopting this philosophy includes an obligation and 
responsibility for educators to bring students to levels of knowledge and understanding 
irrespective of family background. This is the touchstone that should guide all of our efforts, 
especially the effective schools goals. 

In a paper for the National Institute for Education on ‘‘Educational Adequacy’’ (1980), I 
defined an effective school in this manner: 


. . one that produces an educational result for the vast majority of its students in excess of 
a predetermined level acceptable to the community served by the school, and one where 
there is no predictable relationship between pupil achievement and socioeconomic or 
racial status. 


While a number of schools can satisfy the first half of the definition by bringing most students to 
a predetermined level of achievement, these same schools often fail to distribute this success 
equally across all classes of students. 

We need to go beyond examining scores of central tendency. We should compare the 
achievement of low and high socio-economic groups to determine the results of instruction. 
Edmonds and others writing on school effectiveness have cited the seminal work of Weber 
(1971) who studied four inner city schools and found these common characteristics: (1) strong 


instructional leadership in the person of the principal; (2) high expectations for all students; (3) 
an orderly, quiet, pleasant school atmosphere; (4) strong emphasis on student acquisition of 
reading skills; and (5) frequent evaluation of student progress.'' These conclusions are similar 
to the five correlates found by Edmonds. 


School Effectiveness Programs 


The first two major school effectiveness strategies were implemented in New York, where 
the program was administered directly by Edmonds, and in Milwaukee. The New York 
program was entitled the School Improvement Project (SIP). The Rising to Individual Scholas- 
tic Excellence (RISE) Program was introduced in Milwaukee in 1979. Project RISE involved 
eighteen elementary schools and two middle schools. The results of that work are found in a 
number of publications, most recently in an article by Larkin (1985). !2 The statistical results of 
the program are significant and speak for themslves. My experiences with the program in 
Milwaukee suggest that it had beneficial consequences in that school system. 

Staff development research suggests that the initial steps in beginning a program are crucial. 
If the initiation of a project is not done well, failure may well result. The initiation of Project 
RISE could not have been worse. Teachers and principals learned that they were part of Project 
RISE by reading about it in the newspaper. It took almost a year for principals and teachers to 
forget this inappropriate announcement of the project. As a result, the project staff often faced 
hostile audiences who blamed administrators for singling them out for critical attention. 

In its second year, however, the project gained strength as principals began supporting one 
another in their school initiatives. School staffs began seeing short-term successes in their new 
teaching strategies and a core of supporters developed in each school. Edmonds was fond of 
asking the question, ‘‘How many times and in how many places do we need to see the anomaly 
of high achievement and low socioeconomic conditions in order to prove the possibility?’’ To 
answer his own question, Edmonds responded, ‘‘Just one.’’ As enthusiasm for the project 
grew, teachers began seeing successes, first, with individual students and then with whole 
classes. As Deputy Superintendent, I met with the principals of the twenty schools at the end of 
each project year. Principals would tell me (many of them thirty-year veterans) that their 
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experiences under the project had been the most meaningful of their professional lives. In many 
cases, the principals found themselves being invited into classrooms to observe and help 
teachers. 


An Effective School Based Staff Development Model 


The literature on effective schools makes many references to successful effective schools 
models. There are also many problems in the implementation process that are not always 
addressed in the literature. There are approximately 2200 school effectiveness projects across 
the country. It is no surprise that a number of problems have arisen in this mammoth effort. At 
least ten problem areas can be identified. 

(1) The school effectiveness project is often seen by the school staff as the latest in an array of 
fads that are best received by waiting them out. There is probably less resistance now than there 
was four or five years ago because teachers have seen overwhelming evidence of success in 
school effectiveness endeavors. It is important, therefore, that teachers understand that this 
innovation is larger than their school district and not merely a temporal fad. 

(2) An interesting set of dynamics develop when those who are early and vociferous converts 
to effectiveness programs work with those who are skeptical or resistant to change. While the 
sins of those who resist change are easily identifiable, those in the ‘‘converted’’ group can be 
equally obnoxious in their behavior. Proselytizing on behalf of the effective schools movement 
often makes it difficult for administrators to convert the uninitiated. 

(3) The school improvement process can also become so introverted that community 
involvement suffers. While the process of introspection and commitment to professional 
effectiveness is noble, closing the door to the community is an unfortunate if unintended 
consequence. It may be the result of an overemphasis on self-reliance that comes with 
improving teacher expectations for students. It may come from making the teachers feel more 
accountable and responsible for the educational outcomes. 

(4) There is a concomitant message that a child’s home circumstance should not be an excuse 
for ineffective instruction. The important contribution the home can make to educational 
outcomes must not be ignored. This does not deny the important or relevance of what goes on in 
schools; it is simply a recognition of the fact that when there is support in the home, it makes the 
school’s efforts more effective. It is the obligation of the school to exhaust the possibilities of 
home support. 

Walberg (1984) points to what he calls the ‘‘alterable home curriculum.’’!? He argues that 
schools can reach into the homes and help convince parents to turn off the television set and 
support the homework activities assigned by the school. He concludes that homework done 
seriously and graded by the teacher has an effect two times more powerful than socio-economic 
status in terms of pupil outcomes. There is a great resource in home support and we ought to use 
it, not block it out. 

(5) Still another implementation problem is related to a sense of discouragement when results 
are not immediate. The gurus of effective schooling have so over-sold its effectiveness that 
many teachers have difficulty in dealing with the discouragement and setbacks. The process 
requires more than simply believing in the heart and the mind that all students can learn. There 
is much day-to-day hard work in reaching this goal. 

(6) There is a tendency of the school effectiveness process to focus on basic skills. On the one 
hand, there is an obvious benefit in narrowing the focus of the curriculum so that schools do 
well those things for which they are responsible. On the other hand, the creation of an 
unbalanced curriculum does not serve the broad liberal arts needs of a K-12 education. 
Recently, we have seen efforts to include high-order critical thinking skills in a handful of 
school effectiveness projects. A direct approach to the teaching of critical thinking skills has 
become more popular as more materials have been developed. In a recent meeting of urban 
curriculum leaders, sponsored by the American Society for Curriculum Development (ASCD), 
all twenty-two cites participating indicated a critical thinking skills project as a natural 
outgrowth of their school effectiveness program. 

(7) Another problem arises out of the implied criticism of teachers and principals in the 
effective schooling process. Because of the heavy emphasis on leadership by principals and the 
responsibility of teachers for the effective learning of all students, staff may conclude that it is 
failing the students. In some fragile environments, the business of blaming who is at fault can 
be destructive. I would suggest that staff development advocates use the pronoun ‘‘we’’ rather 
than ‘‘you’’ in describing responsibilities. It is necessary to develop a feeling that teachers, 
principals, central office staff, unions, and community and board members are all working 
together for the common cause. Everything possible must be done to reduce the sense of 
isolation that occurs among teachers and principais if they are identified as the chief cause of 
ineffectiveness. 
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(8) There is also the danger of a ‘‘project mentality’’ permeating a project. School effective- 
ness has rarely been a system-wide project, particularly in large cities. In most cases, a handful 
of schools have been involved in initial efforts. 

Inevitably one will observe an obvious dislocation between the project and the rest of the 
system. During the initiation period of project RISE, for example, the eighteen elementary 
principals concluded that they wished to adopt a single basal reader for project schools. The 
school system had supported a multi-text approach to the teaching of reading. The project 
schools made their choice for a particular basal series. A year later, the system decided that a 
single basal was appropriate for the system. The text adoption process, however, resulted in the 
choice of a different basal series. The project decision was out of synchronization with the rest 
of the school system, causing the project to abandon its particular basal choice. Problems of 
coordination and cooperation with the project and the larger system will undoubtedly frustrate 
some important efforts, especially in large systems. 

(9) Returning to initiation activities, I mentioned earlier a problem in Milwaukee when the 
school staff learned about the project from the local newspaper. In a suburban district outside of 
Portland, the staff was reputedly two years into a school effectiveness effort without the 
superintendent or any other authority formally announcing the project to the system or the 
community. Principals had a feeling of carrying the burden of initiation on their own. 
Milwaukee, after its shaky start, benefited from the visits of the iate Ron Edmonds who spoke 
to large audiences of staff to create the appropriate initiating climate. 


(10) Finally, it should be mentioned that we have a research anomoly: more is known about 
effective schooling at the elementary level than at the secondary level. It is fortunate that recent 
research has concentrated on the secondary level. Of particular interest is the Northwest 
Regional Laboratory’s project in Alaska. It should be noted that in this context the available 
research was done primarily on city school districts. While some applicability to suburban and 
rural school districts is possible, we should be cautious about the applicability of all findings. 
For example, some research on direct instruction does not support applying it to higher 
socio-economic students. Yet, in the sweeping fervor of effective schooling, the suburban 
schools may introduce inappropriate instructional practices from another environment. 


Implementation of A Staff Development Plan 


As the literature has shown, no staff development program should be implemented outside 
the context of the major goals and planning processes of the school system. To help us 
implement such a program in St. Paul, we invited Dr. Fred Wood to conduct a study of staff 
development needs in the St. Paul system. His review outlined a staff development plan in light 
of the goals of the school system. Wood found a number of areas that needed attention to 
achieve a successful staff development program. He found no overall district or school staff 
development plan in the St. Paul system. Unfortunately, the lack of a school district plan is 
more the rule than the exception. Wood found a lack of resources and support for staff 
development at the district level. Too often, school districts have underfinanced and un- 
derstaffed their staff development efforts. He found that staff members had little knowledge 
about potential providers of staff development programs within or outside the district, and no 
district-wide coordination of in-service activities. 

Wood found very little top-level commitment to staff development. Obviously, this was a 
tradition that had to be changed if there was to be a successful staff development program. No 
systematic needs assessment had been conducted. Too much reliance had been placed on 
conferences and consultants to carry out what little staff development effort had taken place. He 
underscored that outside conferences are necessary for information and awareness purposes, 
but they are not the substance of a program. 

Wood also found that in-service activities often focused on relatively minor issues. It is an 
unfortunate reality that in-service programs are often driven by legislative mandate or encour- 
aged by available funding rather than by system needs. It is essential for staff development 
programs to focus on the important needs of the system, and to consider time a precious 
commodity which should be meted out to the most important of those needs. 

All of these matters touch on the question of staff morale, always a difficult matter. One 
might cynically conclude that staff morale is always low. This often appears to be the 
conclusion of those asked to assess morale. While it may be fair to say that there are some 
extreme situations where the climate is not appropriate for the introduction of a major staff 
development effort, generally speaking it is our responsibility to improve staff development 
efforts in whatever environment we find ourselves. In this connection, Larry Lezotte of 
Michigan State examined both improving and unimproving schools and found substantially 
lower morale in the improving schools. It is also worth noting that in improving schools there is 
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often bickering and disagreement; healthy staff dissension is indicative of the process of 
change. 

Staff morale cannot be purchased or artificially created. Merit pay works in an environment 
where people are generally well compensated and the additional salary bonuses are not seen as 
being carved-out of the existing salary pool. Education is generally under-financed; to provide 
some with a merit differential is to deprive others of subsistence. We cannot expect merit pay to 
make much of a contribution. In fact, the most powerful rewards in education are also those 
most powerful in the private sector, i.e., the intrinsic rewards associating with effective 
productivity. Scratch beneath the sometimes tough, cynical veneer of many veterans in 
education and one will often find a commitment to influencing the lives of young people. Our 
staff development efforts would be far more effective if we encourage this commitment. In 
short, if evaluation is too closely aligned with staff development, the latter suffers. 


Conclusion 


We have committed ourselves in St. Paul to a policy of school-based staff development 
programs. Our goal is to have a meaningful impact on the children we serve in the schools. The 
research suggests and our practices support the assertion that schools are the important unit of 
analysis as we seek to improve education. Hence, the school staff is the primary determiner of 
the focus and direction of our staff development efforts. This has to be accomplished in ways 
that are coordinated across the system clusters of schools which can take advantage of 
particular resources and consultants. 

We have established strong ties to the University of Minnesota’s College of Education in an 
effort to match our needs with the capabilities of that institution. We have also established 
partnership arrangements with other public and private colleges and universities. 

We rely heavily on the research on effective schools. However, the commitments to 
particular goals has to be the choice of the participating schools. The schools have no choice 
regarding the overall goal of school improvement, but they do have a choice as to approaches 
and techniques. If they desire to implement a process other than the school effectiveness 
strategy, my staff and I will do our best to support that effort. 

I see my special responsibility as providing not only leadership for the overall effort, but in 
seeking support outside of the school system for staff development efforts. As is often the case, 
the school system is financially strained to provide basic programs. Both the private sector and 
foundations in the Twin Cities area have an opportunity to make a substantial contribution to 
the school system through support of our staff development efforts. Our system will do 
everything possible to encourage this private support. 

We have created a staff development office to insure that staff development at the school 
level has the support to make them successful. The office coordinates activities and is staffed by 
people with a breadth of experience, educators who understand the larger goals of the school 
system and who can mesh those goals with staff development needs. 

Whatever changes are made in teacher preparation, the new teacher will join a system with 
many teachers prepared in a variety of ways and times. Some form of in-service education will 
be part of all new teachers’ careers. These observations suggest the milieu, projects and 
dynamics in which the newcomers will master their skills. New models of teacher preparation 
must blend with the in-service needs of the schools. 

Research supports the development of a strong in-service program for public school faculty 
members. The most important aspect of the development process, however, is the formulation 
of a system-wide policy regarding staff development. Without a clear idea of where develop- 
ment efforts are leading, a commitment to the process is impossible. 
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